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ALFRED MUSARD, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MUSARD. 
By Eugene de Mirecourt. 
MvsarpD was born in London on the Ist of March, 1818 (and is, 
therefore, in his fortieth year), during one of the visits which his 
father was in the habit of making every year to England, for the 
purpose of directing the court balls, the balls of the nobility and 
those given at Almack’s. These visits continuing during many 


| years of the boy’s infancy, his education was partly French, partly 
| English; he learnt to read by turns in Victor Hugo and in Shake - 


speare, in Byron and in Lamartine; and thus was formed that 
nature, vigorous and poetical, of which his compositions give us so 
high and clear an idea. I might recall many charming anecdotes to 
show how prodigal the Muses had been to this favored child. 
Towards the end of July, 1827, the father and son returned to 
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: pe bne ¢ nusiastic N few days after this he in the Estforth woods. The Estforth 
France after a brilliant and prosperous campaign. On the passage Pale” was one of those enthpsiastic natures whnas or Fag the rive rae age math King J ae Sasae 
from Folkstone to Boulogne, a fierce tempest suddenly arose: Ute |®7®. psa, Mi ofjove in the flames.” PS  thahatogd in ean oF peih, be came Tall on Howe Ceshennd 
violence was such that all the passengers, soaked dnd blinded, and : a ‘ a |= father. In the hurry of the moment, confused startled, 
7 r . * h The appearance of this mysterious damsel at the Concerts-Musard | he bowed. Cochrane raised bis cane to his hat, as great men do when 
expecting still more serious consequences, retired to the eabin of the night after night excited the curiosity of the habitués, and the strict | saluting their between asaluteandamenace. He ht 


little steamboat. Musard went like the others, and believed of course 








that his son ‘was figat him, butit wes in vain that he’ tried to find 
him with his ey 5s. In a moment he became a prey to the most 
frightful apprehensions ; horrible images were corjured up in his 
im an and passed before hig eyes like realities. The unhappy } 
father was almost driven to madness. The black clouds, the,air 
lurid with-lightnihg, the gain failing in torrents, prevented. his. see- 


ing four pates Bufore him. When at last the anxious parent found 
his child, a cry of joy escaped bis lips. But imagine what was to be 
his astonishment. Standing at the prow of the ship, with his arm 
twisted in the cordage of the vessel, the child looked tranquilly upon 
and listened to the tempest, beating the measure of the time with 
surprising regularity. The terrible bass of the thunder, the andante’ 
of the hurricane, and the hissing of the hail, he noted them all in 
his memory in the form of a frightiul symphony. ‘The elder Musard 

recipitated himself on his son and embraced him. Then, the first 
impulse of joy having passed, fright returned f 

*‘ Foolish boy, what are you doing?’’ he said to the child. 

“Do you see, father,” replied the future conductor, “that I am 
studying orchestral effects ?” ’ 4 

At these words, so deliciously narf and ambitious, the father felt 
once more the tears swimming in his-eyes, but this time they were 
tears of j Y- ; 

“Ah!” he cried, “in that way you will indeed become a great 
artist.” 

This prophecy has been fulfilled. Nes. 4 F 

Nature had lavished her gifts on Musard; en invention, 
sensibility the most exquisite, enthusiasm, the gift (so rare) of re- 
producing by sensible images the exterior world as ideal life, and as 
aspirations towards that which we all yearn for, he did not lack. 
He undertook to acquire all that could be known in music, and for 
many long years he studied laboriously and worked indefatigably at 
the profound secrets of harmony and of composition, of counter- 
point and of fugue; all the instruments, all the masters ancient 
and modern, Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, whose works open on the 
infinite. Of living teachers he had but one; this was his father, 
who had himself been the most distinguished pupil of Reicha. 

A trait rare and admirable in Musard’s character was, that not- 
withstanding this avidity to know everytl ing even down to the last 
word of science, he was indifferent to notoriety and glory. Ata 
time when he was in a position to take a hizh piace in art and to be 
admired and envied, his name was altogether unknown to the public. 
He was filled with the amiable bope that his father would wield his 
baton for ever, that b4ton beneath whose magic sway three young 
generations had swept in an intoxication of delight., He knew 
that in order some day te eommand, it was good to serve under his 
venerable father as an obseure soldier. But Fate leads us impe- 
riously to the end of our destiny, and Musard, in spite of | is incur- 
able modesty, soon after became a great chef d’orchestre. 

This was first at London in 1842, where at the time his father 
found himself suddenly afflicted with a stroke of apoplexy. During 
the remainder of the season young Musard directed the orchestra of 
those monster concerts which were the immediate precursors of the 
series given by Jullien. This orchestra, composed of the best artists 
of Her Majesty’s ‘lheatre, soon understood or divined the character 
of the young chef, and a * blaze of triumph” was the result. 

Before leaving England Musard had assisted as conductor at the 
famous bal costumé given by Queen Victoria in June, 1846. He 
directed the orchestras in a perruque, powdered according to the 
fashion of Louis X VI., and attired principally in black velvet and 
steel buttons. In transmitting to Musard the marks of ber appro- 
bation, the Queen observed that he bore a striking resemblance to 
the portraits of Mozart, taken when he was a young man. 

It was at Paris, at the concerts in the Champs Elysces, in the Rue 
St. Honoré, and in the Rue Vivienne, that Musard continued his 
first victories as orchestral conductor, until he was appointed chef of 
the bals d l’o era, which he has conducted fiom 1848 until the present 
time (1858). 

The sensation created by the forcible and grend style of the young 
master was profound. lor the first time people understood how all 
the demons of the orchestra, broken loose and in revolt, could drag the 
multitudes after them even from the worship of the Carnival. To 
excite this Leviathan orchestra is nothing, but to quell it at will with 
a gentle quos ego, is it not a prodigy of power and of will ? 

Sever inits palmiest days had the ball of the opera known the 
popularity which it enjoyed under Musard. All Paris went as much 
to hear Musard’s stirrin: quadriiles, and to see the ball itself, and 
when the Palais d’Industrie was opened in 18546, a brilliant offer was 
made to him to give up his own concerts and conduct the orchestra 
of the wonderful Jardin d’Hiver, in the Champs Elysées. The 
twenty-three balls given at the Jardin d’Hiver produced more than 
four hundred thousand jranes, to represent the veritable triumph of 
taste andgoodmanagement The beautiful maiden of the fairy tale, 
whose words were diamonds and rich gems, could not have done 
more. 

But great as was his triumph in the Champs Elysées, it was not 
unmingled with a regret that he had permitted his old docale in the 
Rue Vivienne to be demolished. He was anxious to resume his con- 
certs under his own name, and at the first opportunity concluded his 
contract atthe Jardin d’Hiver. ‘There was in the Rue Basse du Rem- 
part a splendid house called the Hotel d’Osmond, which had been 
abandoned'by its natural hosts, and which industry had not been 
able to keep from disenchantment. During and after. the Exposition 
it had submitted to all sorts of metamorphoses, with but little eredit 
or profit to the various speculators or to the owners of the mansion. 
Musard wrote two words in letters of fire on the front of the build- 
ing: ‘Concerts-Musard,” and the public which seldom forgets a 
«reat name, said at once, ‘‘ Wemust go in!’”’ Thus what others had 
failed to do with the most extraordinary announcements of the most 
extraordinary exhibitions, Musard accomplished by the simple ynen- 
tion of his name 

ihe Hotel d’Osmond is a princely palace, Each saloon (and there 
were more than twenty) is deco:ated with the lavish luxury of intel- 
ligent wealth and good taste. Every ornament and decoration has 
its Jocal coloring appropriate for its destination. It was in these 
rooms that the grand society of the Restoration used to gather; men 
most distinguisued in letters and in arts, women whose wit .and 
beauty belong to history; here they assembled and enjoyed such 
fetes as have never been given since. Alas! how had it changed 
when Musard ouce more made it the resort of the bright world. At 
the two words, ‘* Concerts-Musard,” the spacious entrances were 
fuund too small to give ingress to the crowds that besieged and 
blocked them up. A human stream which,‘like the river Pactolus 
of the Mythouogy, was tilled with grains of gold, soon enguifed end 
overflowed the vaulted chambers of the ho.el, and swept through 
them with the force of a mountain torrent. At the command of 
Musard, a fairy palace, with golden lattices and vaults of flowers, and 
vases of China supporting candelabras chiselled by Benvenuto, was 
erected in the gardens. From the triumphant orchestra.of the 
marstro, love, ecstacy, animation and happiness gushed forth ina 
melodious current ; the world of Gavarni and of Balzac followed the 
orchestra. All who lived for light and glory—the sons of the Mases, 
of the pencil, of the chisel; all those who had wit, and all those who 
knew bow to make use of it, fuund their way to this enchanting 
Florida, where the elixir of -youth seemed indeed to be restored to 
the world. And there, last but not least, you behold those charming 
Parisian dames, whose nunchalance and light inditference lend them- 
selves so gracefully to the coquetry of the fan; those dames who know" 
how to give to silk the roundness of an arch, and who still astonish 
the world with their neat little boots, their prim head-dresses, their 
zephyr-like tresses; those who in Balzac’s novels used to be called 
lionnes. 

La lionne has disappeared. 

There are now Musardixes only. 

Many chroniclers, and amongst others the witty writer of the 
Comédie Parisienne, M. Albert Second, have recounted the origin 
of the Musardines. Not one has told the exact truth; but it is 
always in this way that history is written. 

A constant visitor at Concerts-Musard was a young girl to whom 
was given the sobriquet of ** Susannah the Pale.’”’ She was indeed 
pale as the snow; her eyes of a deep blue, her lips vigorously drawn 
together, her hair cut short like Madame Alboni’s, gave to her ap- 
pearance a strange, mysterious air of originality. A little of a 
musician, @ little of a painter, a little of a poct, “Susannah the 





decorum of her behavior became more and more inexplicable. At 
length the trith was ‘made known: she had fallen.im Joye with the 
handsome Musard, but he, alas! was indifferent to ey ef 
the blue stocking anu the female-artist, and took ne.motice of het, 
Far from imitating this prudent .example, the lov: maiden r¢@z 
paired night after night to the concert, wearing around her fair neek 
a little cravat exactly like that worn by the chef d’orchestre, and 
fastened with a jewel, amid the golden arabesque of which might be 
detected the cypher “‘A.M.,” that is to say the initials of Alfred 
Musard. ; 

And from this circumstance arose the name of Musardine, which 
has since been extended in its application to all those of the female 
sex who patronise the concerts of Musard. 








THE ACTOR. 


I was travelling one winter in the midland counties, across country, 
and out of the line of railway civilization, when I was stopped by stress of 
weather at a small country inn. It was an inn where there were no books, no 
newspapers, nothing to amuse one, or [to help while away the blustering 
time. It was a lone house, mouldy and dark; and not even my blazing fire 
an couple of tallow candles could send the darkness fairly eut of the room 
where Isat. Iam a sociable man, and dislike solitude, and was beginning to 
feel uncomfortable, when some one knocked at the door: it was my host 
himself. : , 

“Could yon aceommodate this gentleman with a seat in your room, sir?” 
said he, motioning to a human shadow behind him in the dark passage. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said I, glad of a companion on any terms. “You 
are welcome to share my room, sir,’ I said to the shadow, giving the fire an 
extra stir in token of hospitality. 

““T am much obliged to you; I will not intrade en you long,” said a singularly 
musical voice; and a man—still young, counting by years, but heavens, how 
aged by suffering !—came forward. He drew his chair to the fire and sat 
down. 

‘“‘ There is a tragedy here,” said I to myself, as I watched my visitor, his 
elbows on his knees, and his head between bis hands, staring fixedly into the 
fire. His hollow eyes—bloodshot, wild, with swollen lids and tangled lashes— 
jooked as if it were years since he had known a night’s real sleep—as if, indeed, 
he never slept, as other men, at all. His cheeks were fallen, wrinkled and 
sallow; his lips were parched and drawn tightly over his teeth; and his hair 
was worn about the temples, and hung thin and wiry down to his coat-collar- 
His dress was of jaunty cut, but the seams were white, and the edges thread- 
bare: his hat “as limp and battered; his shoes worn down at the sides, and 
unbrushed. Gaunt and shabby, wild and ill, he looked the very picture of 
mingled hunger and despair; and yet he seemed to be the wreck of former 
beauty and nobleness. 

After a time I roused him from his stupor, for it Was more stupor than 
reverie; and as the evenin oom We me quite well acquainted I found 
him a man of some readingy fined extensive though ill-grounded 
education. His man “were singularly ul, alternating from great 
sweetness and even elegance, to a rude, harsh, @ t wildness that made me 
ask myself whether. b@ was not somewhat dangerous. However, on the whole, 
my society seemed.te calm bim; and of his own aécord he told me his story, 
which I wilkgtve assimply and shor'ly as I can, omitting all the rhapsodies, 
both of lovéiand hate, with which he interwove and obscured it. 

He had been an actor man ago, he said, atthe sma'l theatre at Kings- 
ville; and hjsmame was Lo re: aE Bame, but his extraction 
was French,» Bull of the wildest ambition and most.daring hopes, he bad taken 
up his protessionas.an herote, art, seriously, almost religiously, in the belief 
that he was destined, not only to immortalise his own name, but also to elevate 
and restore the dg He was very handsome then, he said, with a frank 
smile; and hemimedto live according to the highest ideal of honor and integrity. 
Toe drama wag%to him the impersonation of poetry; and the poet, whether 
writer or actor, should be equal to his thevghts. His endeavors were recog- 
nised; and he was well aware that his repytation stood almost as high as his 
ideal. $ i x, 

The Cochranes wera among the great people at Kingsville. Mr. Cochrane 
was a county magistrate, a railway director, the friend of the lord-lieutenant, 
himself the high-sberiff in his turn, and iptimate with the bishop. He was 
rich, had a flourishingigénealogical tree, the roots of which went down to most 
orthodox ‘able. But for himself he wax not werth much. Vain and empty, 
nothing but his inhegited, pogition, and that outside varnish which every man 
of the world must necessarily acquire, justified his claim to the noble rank of 
gentleman. His religion was. the divinity which lies in birth; his creed, con- 
tempt of all bengath him. Intellect with stars and ribbons round its neck was 
a respectable professi » for a man; but intellect in rags he despised. Every 
profess’on, excepting the renowned Four, be regarded asa trade. As for artists 
and actors, that kind of people were sq'immeasureably below him that they 
were removed out Of the.sphere even of his contempt. We do not despise 
dancing dogs.or monkeys.’ ‘But he patronised the theatre at Kingsville warmly, 
partly because it, was the fashion..with the garrison there, which was com- 
manded by an earl’s eldest son who calied:him ‘+ Cochrane,’’ and admired Rose. 
And Rose, his. daughter, patronised it too. P 
. Rese Cochrane, aged nineteen, and just returned from a finishing school at 
Parig, was one of the belles of Kingsville. She was a small, slight, fair-baired 
girl with dark eyes and eyebrows, in strasge but very beautiful contrast to 

r flaxen curls and pure complexion. A look of fire and energy was in her 
face, seen only with one type of fsir-haired women, and unusual even with 
thattype. Eveo in the tame transcript «f painted ivory—for the acter showed 
me her miniature, which he wore suspended round his neck—! eou'd see how 
re extreme and wilful she must have been; but, | should say, kind- 
jearted too. The weak points were in t:e narrow head, where there ' was 
neither conscience nor poetry, and in the full, flash and indistinctly defined 
lips, whose wavering lines and s*nsuous expression took still more painful 
meaning from the powitive eyebrows and the fire of thove daik eyes. But she 
was very lovely; and young anen do not fathom the moral quicksands of beau- 
tiful girls, kind-hearted and perfectly we)l-bred, p i 

Louis Delware was the talk of Kingsville and the despair of the Kingsville 
womanhood. The girls were all in love with bim to a fabu'ous.degree: “ At 
least so they told him,” he ssid. And Rose Cochrane naturally heard him 
spoken of, but not before she had noticed him herself.. Louis said he could see 
how her eyes shone and how brightly she smiled as she leant over the edge of 
her box, when he came on in his plumes and slashed velvet, looking so beautiful 
and proud; and absorbed though he was in his art, he was not so wholly lost 
as not. to feel somewhat as all men would feel at such unequivocal signs of 
interest from such a souree. But his vanity was touched rather than his 
sympathy, and he felt flattered more than interested. He certainly acted with 
more spirit when sue was there, but he did not remember her the next marn- 
ing. She was a pleasure as yet, gentle and inspiriting, but bringing no fever 
and leaving no lassitude: a vision of grace and beauty when she appeared, but 
no abiding thought when she wi! bdrew. 

One day a delicate, scented, pale, pink envelope, directed to ‘‘ Louis Delmare, 
Esq., Theatre Royal, Kingsville,’’ was delivered to bim at rehearsal. . lt was 
au anonymous letter, written in the small, pointed, careful characters of a 
very young woman, as if the pen had been quite new and the writer had taken 
a great deal of time about her work. It was full of girlish enthusiasm about 
Mr. Delmare’s Don Cesar de Bazan, wherein the hero’s handsome face and 
picturesque dress were evidently uppermost in, the writer’s mind. The letter 
ended with hoping that-Mr. Delmaie would excuse the liberty the writer had 
taken; and in token that he was not displeased, begged him t> wear that aight 
a white rose in his buttonhole: “ she should understand, then, that she had not 
annoyed him by her frankness.”” It was signed, ‘‘ Mr. Delmare's warm friend 
and admirer.’’ 

At first Louis flushed with pride and pleasure; then, thrusting the little note 
into his waistcoat-pocket, but not crushing it either, he said 1o himself, ‘‘ Some 
silly girl who has nothing better to do than to go mad about an ac or becau;e 
he wears a dowblet and a sword.”’ But he wore the white rose in his button- 
hole for all that. 

The Cogbranes were at the theatre ; Rose looking infinitely lovely... Louis 
gave her one long look, his hand on the white rove in his breast, and kuew then 
who was his correspondent. At the close of the play, when he was called be- 
fore the eurtain to receive the homage of the Kingsville audience, Rose, lean- 
ing lorward to bow to the commandant’s +ister, let her bouquet fall gn the 
stage, close to the actor’s feet. Her father was exceedingly wroth at this mis- 
adventure. He bustled about the box. spoke loud and thick, and sent half a 
dozen footmen scampering behind the scenes for his daughter’s bouquet ; 
giving her in the mean time a paternal lecture on the impropriety of leaning 
Out ot boxes, on the folly of taking flowers to the theatre at all, and on tue 
awkward: exs of holding them too loosely. Rose bore his lecture with marvel- 
lous meekness ; the pleasure of ber perilous heedlessness was worth its penalty. 
When the bouquet was returned, the centre bud was wanting. It was her turn 
Low to know that she was discovered and understood. 

Stil’, even with this most unusual encouragement, Louis Delmare, being an 
honorable as well as a rational mun, put Rose Cochrane far out of his minv, as 
a beautiful impossibility of whom it was madness to dream, He tnought she 
was very kind for one of her position, but still she could be nothing to him ; 
and it was a dangerous game to begin ; therefore he put it resolutely aside, 
after just one transient sirugg'e. 

A few weeks pas-ed, and jnen another pink note + as delivered to Louis. 










Still assuming to keep up tue incognifa, this note was written in a very different | 


tone to the first.; ihere wa. a sirain of girlish pique rbnning through it that 
would have been irresistibly comical had it not been so sadly dangerous. the 
note taunted bim with being “ proud’ and “ cold’’ and * inoifferent to the 
opinion of all, young as well as old ;’ said that *‘ he evidently bore a talisman 
in bie heart that steeled him against every one in Kingsville ; though, perhaps, 
it he knew who was his present correspondent he would not quite despise ber 
friendship,’”’ and much more im the same sirain. That evening the Cochranes 
were Lot at the theatre. 
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than that, a little word was whispered in ing that nearly took away his 
breath to hear: ‘‘To-morrew, here,” Rose Cochrane, looking shyly into 
his eyes. 

That night louis Delmare was almost mad; all night through he walked 
restlessly about the room in a state of ungovernable excitement. ‘For she is 
no wife for me,” said Louis to himself. ‘‘ And where will all this end ?”” 

However, the night wore to its close, and the next day came, and with it a 
glorious sun and an unclouded sky. At three in the afternoon Louis Delmare 
was by the old oak in the Esthforth woods, drawn there by almost magnetic 
force, scarcely going of his own free will. He had not been there long before 
he heard the light voices of girls borne down the stream ; and Rose, and her 
young cousin Jessie, a girl of about fourteen years of age, came laug 
through the wood. . Louis, half uncertain what to do, went up to them ; 
Rose, to conceal from Jessie that there was anything strange in the meeting, 
spoke to him as to an old acquaintance. In a tittle while the child was out of 
sight, picking flowers by the river’s edge. 

He never knew what it was he said that day. He remembered nothing but 
a fair face looking bashfully into his, dark eyes shining from among masses of 
fair curls, a hand that yielded itself to his without resistance, soft words mur- 
qiored bashfully for all the boldness of the deed, with the summer sun 

hining, and the birds singing overhead. He said that the remem- 
brance of that day was like some most beautiful poem read once, and now 
almost forgotten. It was as if he had seen a elegy or heard divinest 
niusic: it.was not a-page of an earthly book, soiled in the turning. Poor 
Louis! it would have been well for him had that page of life never been 
turned. 

Rose entered into this adventure with the handsome actor with all the reck- 
lessness one might have expected from a girl of her nature. She meant no 
harm; she did not even mean to be serious. She was dull in that heavy old 
life at Kingsville, and she courted this adventure as alittle excitement. She 
thought Louis very handsome, and she fancied herself in love with him; and 
like most school-girls, talked mock-heroics to herself, and asserted the demo- 
cratic teaching of love. The excitement and novelty of a stolen love-affair 
pleased her, the very danger rousea ber courage and gave it an additional 
zest; and Louis was only too happy—the struggle over now—to drift down that 
pleasent danger with her. Day after day, and week after week, they met in 
the Estforth woods or in the Cochrane grounds, till the summer sun was 
changed for autumn dews, and even the shadow of the winter stole on; and 
during all that time—that fervid, feverish, happy time—young Louis had 
never dared do mere thaw touch the dainty little hand laid in his with his 
lips, as thongh it were a queen’s. 

One wet chill night—an off night—Louis was sitting by his fire, sad and dis- 

irited. It seemed as if with the summer brightness all his joy and glory had 
faded too. He could nit meet Rose now in the woods, nor in the garden by 
moonlight, as he had so often done; and how could he live without ber? She 
bad become as necessary to him as light and air; and he should die if he lost 
her now. He buried his face in his hands, and to the shame of his manhood, 
felt hot tears trickle throvgh his fingers. A Ught step came up the stairs, a 
light knock was heard at the door, small fingers gently turned the handle, and 
a graceful figure enveloped in shawls and veils game hurriedly forward. Louis 
started up, and Rose Cochrane, smi ing, trembling, half-frightened and yet 
glad, laid her hands in his. Her recklessness—he called it trust in him and 
courage—solved the problem of their meeting; and their winter’s evenings 
were as numerous and as dear as their summer’s ones had been; but mere 
dangerous to them both, and at last ending in detection. 

Free as she was, Rose bad still much difficulty.in making facts square with 
appearances; and ingenious as were her excukes for her evening absences, 
they could not always be well contrived. Her: maid, too, turned traitor, and 
whispered her young mistress’s secret to more than one; so that the affair got 
known and bruited abroad, the report spreading ideg and bigher, till at last 
it rose up to Mr. Cochrane’s ears. To go down int bis daughter’s room, 
where she was sitting by the window openirg oh 40: the lawn—the window 
through which she had so often passed to meet: her lover; to break open her 
desk, and seize on a packet of letters lying with @ portrait there; to accuse 
her in a voice that echoed even to the servants’ rooms of far deeper crimes 
than her heedless imprudence had ever dreamed of committing; to curse her 
as his dishonored child; and to strike her hegvily as she stood before him—all 
this was the work of ove short moment, t intimation to Rose that, 





she was discovered. BE iN) ge kth as: Pit 

That night she fled to the actor’s hous¢gam “pefore® her ce was dis- 
covered they were both out of reach and vay; and so: ed the border, 
and were married before they could have . Overtaken, if'even pursued. 
But Mr. Cochrane did not pursue them. ditvarded:: his child, disinherited 


her, and forbade her name to be ever meg before. him, And in a few 
months after he married the bishop’s eldést daughter; and Rose was swept off 
the social records of Kingsville as if she had meer been. - 

At first all was love and happiness in the actor’s bouse’ . The very nov- 
elty of the life amused Rose, and com her for theloss of her former 
luxury. Everything was so strange; i was like-visiting‘a foreign country. 
Her husband was so handsome, too, 80 tender; so-loving, that her days passed 
like beautiful love-songs set to a noble measure; so that-between pleasure and 
happ ness, amusement and love, and the gloss of novelty. over all, Rose Del- 
mare was entirely content. And Louis’ life-was like-a poem written in 
Heaven. ‘ 45 é 

The actor's great-dumoestic endeavor was to keep his young wife untouched 
by. the gren-room world. . But Rose, whose curiosity arid love of experience 
were in-at.able, insisted on not treated as: a'fine. lady, and on cordial 
fraternisation with the whole troupe.. She was toe: much his spoiled darling 
yet not to have her own will in all things; and he allowed her to make the ac- 
quaintance of some among the best o. isis comrades, since she urged it so 
earnestly; though she soon grew ‘more intimate with them than he liked. 
However, he trusted to bis own intl to act any ill effects that 
might befall her from thése associates; and she re-assured him by constantly 
repeating how different and superior he was te all the rest. Flattering words, 
said by a young wife between smile. and caress, re-assure a man’s heart so 
easily! It was scarcely wonderful, then, that le hoped and believed with 
more faith than prevision. 

For himself, he studied harder than ever, with even more conscientiousness 
and grave ambition; working now for the honor of two names, not only of 
one—working to redeem as well as to create. But as time wore on, he not un- 
frequently considered within himself whether he should not leave the profes- 
sion altegether; fer slowly, slowly—but oh so steadily |—he was aware that a 
mora! change was creepivg over Rose, and that the gloss and freshness and 
beauty of her nature were withering under the influence of the world in 
which she lived. Jt was not by any overt act, nor by any positive word, that, 
he was made aware of this; but by the hundred unconscious revelations of 
domestic iife which silently make their mark without showing clearly where 
the lines begin. And seeing this, he reproached himself bitterl> and fierce! 
that he bad ever taken her from her own sphere to surround her with suc 
baneful influences. He forgot all that she had done, all her temptations, all 
her witcheries, and looked on himself as ker wilful unprovoked destroyer; 
cursing himself for the curse he had brought on her. Butif hesaid anything 
ot this to Rose, she laughed at him for prudery and conventionality, and said 
he was cross and harsh. In the midst of all this tumult of mind, beaten 
down by vard work and anxiety together, Louis fell ill, and his salary stopped. 

At first he was too ill to know or feel anything; but after wandering on the 
borders of the grave for about six w.eks, he turned back to life and conscious- 
ness. His first thought was for Rose, and hew had she fared; who had been 
her friend; how had she been supported: who had supplied her with money? 
He looked round the room, and saw things new and elegant about him. In- 
stead of misery, he was in the midst of luxury; his illness seemed to have 
brought him wealth, uot poverty. Whatuid itall mean? He asked his beau- 
tiful Rose, standing by his bedside; George Thynne, the “ Irishman” of the 
troupe, sitting on the bed swinging his legs. But Rose and George laughed; 
and Kuse told him there were iairies in the world still, and the fairies had 
given her gold; and George Thynne observed with an oath, “that the missis 
was a regular brick.’’ And Louis was too ill to say more for that day. 

George Thynne was a gay, rollicking, good-tempered fellow, full of all sorts 
of tun, and full of talent of a certain order ; he was invaluable in his company, 
ready and able to turn his hand to anything, and always willing to do a kind- 
ness fora comrade. But he had not the fsintest approach to principle of any 
order, and had only that kind of superticial affection which makes a man love 
something, no matter what or whom ; if not a dog, then a cat ; if not Emma, 
then Jane ; und Paul is as good a friend as James. Yet he was wwe mest popu- 
lar man of the troupe, and a general faverite with women, ugly as he was. This 
was the man who had been Rose’s great friend during her husband’s illness, 
and who had really been of service to her. 

“] was pained at her choice,’’ said the actor ; “‘ but I loved her too well, 
and respected myself too much, to be jealous or suspicious. I thought it a 
pity ; for I felt that his familiarity and coarse goodnature could have dune her 
no gved ; but I was obliged to acknowledge his kindness, and to aecept the 
rest for the time. Would to God I had been more suspicious and less selt-reli- 
ant!’ he added bitterly, pacing about the room. 

One day, when he had recovered so far as to sit up in the drawing-room, 





| George and Rose playing at ‘‘ spiilikins’’ beside him, a knock came to the door, 


and two policemen ente:ed. Toey brought a warrant 1g 2rrest Rose Delmare 
on the charge of forgery. 

Pressed for mouey during Louis’s illness, unable to confront poverty, terrified 
and bewildered, and really not knowing the gravity of her oifence, she forged 
the manager’s name to sundry cheques, the form of which she learnt from ber 
accommodating triend ; and owing to the absence of the theatrical command- 
ant, the money was paid; and the forgeries not discoverea until now. She 


thought that Louis woula make it all rght when he got well—he would work 
out the money ; after all, it was only an advance that she had got, for the 
manager would have to pay him some time. 
drawn in siz weeks 
vanities. 


She did not reflect that she had 
the salary of e year, and spent two-thirds of it on useless 
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with self-respedt.he knew 
left to b Pies ahs, 


to her ; 3 : , ; 
her time of | mentwas etitied Louis took his wife to a small vil- 
races ae ne uti eed fe ages 

h igh’ e ’ e 
yori. But Rose we 5d thete.' A® soon as the influence of her late dis- 


grace wore off, she grew impatient of the dullness ; 

ore wished her husband to go b 

(They will be kind tome,” she said, with burning cheeks. 

me, and knew that I'meéant only to be good to you ; 
” re i 


Louis was resolute against this suggestion. He had sacrificed his-own ambi- 


ance and for all— not without mapy a bitter pang; but he had 
poo” it, and resolu’ ‘and: he was not one to go back on the past. When 
Rose saw that her tempta' ‘for his sake” —were useless, she tried 
teirs for herself. These tailed as rest had done, though they ne#rly broke 


When all her prayers and tears and coaxings an‘-earessings had 
failed alike, Rose then turned to passion and ee poured out the 
bitterest invectives and the'miost stinging reproaches could frame: But 
Louis could accept even her‘seorn for her good, and what greater sacrifice was 
needed to show depth’and true manliness of his love? At last, suddenly, 
ng of her former self, only that every feeling of personal 
for her husband had gone. Hitherto flashes of love had come in 
bet her wild fits of madness, like music through a storm; but now, though 
the storm was hushed, the music was dead: She was gayer than she had been; 
she smiled when she met-hius: laughed whei: he laughed, played to him, and 
sang; but if he approached her she retreated, and either wept or turned against 
him with fury if he caressed her. He took this as a transient disease, and bore 
with her tenderly, as a mother ‘watching patiently by her sick child, looking 
for the time of cure. “ 

‘And now Rose began to go out a great deal alone, and was sometimes absent 
for hours. When questioned as to where she had » She would give some 
impossible account that could not have satisfied any one, still less a husvand 
jorkous for her good. Louis; without wishing to be-suspicious, could not be 
blind to the fact that much was going on of which he. was. kept in ignorance, 
and which it would be best for all if he knew. He- spoke to so tenderly 
and gently—both her little hands in one of his, and his arm round her waist; 
he implored ber to confide in him as her truest and nearest friend, who loved 
her more than his own life, ané*who would give that life for her good. Rose 
cried and looked frightened, and denied that she was doing anything wrovg at 
all; so Louis kissed her, she shrinking and turning her cheek to his lips. And 
that evening passed ovet,*pérhaps a little less painfully than the preceding 

at =F 


ones. ; 
The next morning Louis was walking to the village to = his day’s lesson to 
the squire’s son, when he"tame upon George Thynne, lounging by the four- 
cross 10ad. : 

‘‘ What, George, you here [”’ cried Louis, feeling strangely disturbed. Were 
the old evil influences to be renewed? he thought; was he never to find a safe 
asylum for her? 

George laughed his rollicking Jaugh, but looked embarrassed too. ‘Why, 
yes,” he said; ‘‘I have just come down on_a little private business 6f the 

overnor’s. But who ever would have thought of finding you here? How long 
ave you been in this hole, eh ?’’ 

‘ about four months: Didn’t you know we were here?”’ 

“How should I?’ said.George quickly. “Did you ever write to one of 
us ”? 

“No, certainly,” answered Louis; ‘‘I had my own reasons for not writing. 
I did not wish it te be known where I was.” 

“Then how should any one know where you were ?’’ said George with a loud 


laugh. 

Yet Louis felt certain that he did know somehow; for he was neither frank 
nor cordial enough fora surprised meeting : and why was he so embarrassed ? 
After a little more talk they parted, and Louis went on to the village to give his 
lesson; but his heart was heavy, and his imagination filled with sad forebodings. 
He made the lesson as short as he could, and went home, running all ghe way; 
for he had a horrible idea that he should find Rose lying dead on the threshold. 
He thought he heard her crying to him now for help, and that he was too late 
to protect her. His nerves strung to the tension of madness, he sprang through 
the open door. On the threshold lay her glove, and by it a faded tarnished 
white rore. The night when a iair girl let fall her stainless blossoms at his 
feet; the golden dreams of those first beautiful days of love and fame and 
honor; the glorious gate which had led down to the desolate omy of the present, 
where his areg we jewel lay burnt to blackened ashes, and his dazzling bubble 
had burst into thin mist—all passed through his brain like a stream of fire, and 
he fell fainting to the ground. When he reeovered, he found that his wife had 
gone : he did not need to know the name of her companion. 

‘* But I will find her,’’ said the actor, tremulously; ‘+I will find her, if she 
be on this living earth. It was my fault—mine alone; and I must expiate the 
sins of both. took. her from her home and associated her with unfitting 
companions—and yet, God knows, I tried to keep her from them. I terrified 
her with the solitude of that 7 country place, though I thought to shield 
her best in such a retreat; but I should have remembered how young she 
was—beedless, too, and vain and light and fond ef pleasure. I should have 
thought of all this and have provided f.r it. I did what I believed to be best, 
but-it was ill done and I lost her. Yet she shall be found again. Yes, she 
must be brought back to her only true asylum—here—here, in my burning 
heart. Oh, she must be found! And in a new country I will earn her a new 
name, and once more set her betore the world to be honored and respected. 
wy , you shall not be lost !’’ 

I shall never forget the cry with which the actor said these words; then sud- 


denly that passionate anguish changed to a wild restlevsness. ‘‘ I must go 
— he said; ‘I have waited too long. I mustgo. Perhaps at this moment 


waiting for me; asking vainly, ‘ Where is he?’ No rest, no rest, till she 
is found,” he muttered. He flung open the door and hurried through the 
passage. As he reached the stairs he looked back and waved his hand. A sad 
smile wandered over his worn face, and in & voice, whose excess of tenderness 
and deep pathos made my eyelids moist, he said, ** Never sear, friend, I shall 
save her yet. God will not leave her to perish; I shall find her, never fear.” 
And so, waving his hand again and smiling, he rusbed down the narrow stair, 
and disappeared into the winter darkness of the night. 
es fellow !”’ said my-Jandiord, tapping-his-forehead and shaking his 
gy Be I have known him, fora matter of five; year now, come and go just 
i. © this. He is quite harmless—leastways I never knew any ill of him; but 
¢ is always « loving for this runaway wile of his, who, I have heard, was not 
—_ her cost. Maybe now he won’t be back again for a twelvemonth or s0; 
= then he will come in just like this and tell his story to anybody he can 
d, and then go off. Any more coals, sir? Your room isquite ready, sir.’’ 
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THE JAPONICA EPISTLES. 


MRS. SERAPHINE BROWN MM WASHINGTON, D.C., TO MR. BROWN, 
IN UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


I must own, my dear husband, I’in cut to the quick 
At your never once writing, tho’; you knew I’ve been sick. 
I thought yesternight,.I.was takense bad, ~ 
I was going to die—I wish now that I had— 
For life at the best is a‘very triste day, 
Without a poor woman can have her own way. 
Some poet Las said, “‘ What is life without passion, 
Sweet passion of love?” _ How those scribblers will dash on! 
The fool must have meant, what is life without fashion ? 
Oh, Brown, when I’m dead !—now, husband, don’t sigh, 
Tis a very hard case, but we've all got te die! 
Yet the two hardest cases are, Brown, you and I. 
(That's what I call giving a hit on the sly; 
For not e’en a wife always likes, to his face, 
To call her old brute of a spouse a hard case.) 
Though, by way of a pun—yet don’t think I am scuffing— 
Whether rosewood or pine, the hardest case is a coffin | 
Oh, hang that Franx Les~iz—this strange punning caper 
Has got into my pen all from reading his paper ; 
1 warn him again, if he publish my letters, 
m a woman who risks, therefore one of * his betters.” 
I have little to tell you~ for the Smythes are so slow— 
Sok Mesine is rnd to hook a rich beau; 

: emp'oys all her thoughts, but, poor creatu > 
She stands little chance while your Setaphine’s re 
For though I’m not vain, yet men are not quite ; 
— noodles as not to use sometimes their sight. 
we went Tuesday night to a spread at the White House, 

Vhere the rooms we:e so crowded we found it a tight house 
They bezan to arrive at a quarter past eight, ; 
pee were very few coaches. so we hadn't to wait ; 

(or most of the visitors, as the walking was clean, 
oome in that conveyance calléd « ten-toed machine. 

hey may prate what rary passe about such queer stuff 

ve 








As “all men are equal,” seen here enough 


To 
An as a free woman.I don’t fear to say $0. 
Oh, if we but had a noble Queen o’er us, 


ima Donna, with nothing to bore us, 
With “ our own little set”’ to make up the chorus, 
And you, Brown, as Prince Albért, in Field Marshal boots, 
Meant for warriors to wade in the blood of low brutes, 
Just up to their middle, as ditch carters do, 
Such a strong pair of leathers is courage for two! 
But I’m wandering, dear Brown, from the White House, and so 
I back to my subject, as in duty bound, go. 
I must tell you McManus, who keeps guard at the door, 
Is a very fine man, with good temper for four ; 
he saw us approach he howed lowly down, 
And said to those reund him, “‘ Here’s the rich Mrs. Brown!” 
What a magic must lie in that little word “ wealth,” 
So prized beyond virtue, wit, valor and health, 
e book, it’s the Bible, I think, entre nous— 
That’s French, my dear Brown, and it means,‘ twixt us two”’— 
Makes the strangest mistake, for it says, smooth as honey, 
That ‘‘ Money’s the root of all evil’’—that’s funny— 
When the real cause of evil, my dear ’s, want of money. 
That's plain to the meanest capacity—e’en you, 
My own generous husband, must own it is true. 
Do you recollect, love, that old stupid fool 
Who befriended your mother, and put vou to school, 
When your own father died—who then made you a clerk 
In the store he then owned—how we work in the dark! 
From thence to a partner, through his friendship, you climbed, 
For the money he loaned you was so aptly timed, 
‘That you paid for your share; you remember the.dinner | 
You gave the old major, peor rum-sodden sinner ! 
And don’t you remember hew he then took to. drinking, 
Through knewing some actors—and you took to thinking 
How you and his partners could swindle him some 
Fine day out of his share, through his love of bad rum? © 
And do ycu remember the day he came down : 
From his home in Westchester, to dine with us, Brown? 
How you tempted him on—how he drank—till at last 
He signed that small paper, which bound him quite fast— 
And how the next day at the store you spoke flat, 
And woke up the fool to what you were at— 
I have always admired yeu, dear husband, for that! 
But I’m really digressing—l’1l commence, dear, again— 
et me see—we were asked by dear Harriet Lane— 
But.l’ve told that before—oh, my poor ’wildered brain ! 
We lounged in the crimson room just for a minute, 
‘Lo get a rough glance of the visitors init ; 
They all wore that smile, se vulgar and willing, 
As tho’ they were being ambrotyped for a shilling. 
We then sought the blue room, where the ¢l:te are found, 
For every one here is for something renowned— 
Either genius, or dulness, corruption, or truth— 
For inventing a leg, or a gun, or a teoth. 
“ Your name ?”’ cries the marshal—I think Hoovier he’s ealled— 
Some fool blushes ‘‘ Tompkins”? when “ Hopking’”’ is bawled. 
«Glad to see you, Mr. Hobson!” the President says, 
Shakes the fool by the hand, who thereon goes his ways. 
We stood by Miss Lane, whom the papers declare, 
To be quite Anglo-Saxon, and bewitchingly fair; 
She was still dressedin black, which does so. become her 
1 should not be surprised if she wears it all summer ; 
While next to her smiled the lovely Miss Brown, 
Kobed in white, with her flounces trimmed gradually down— 
Tipped with pink, while a green wreath encircled her head. 
There was Thomson clese by—he who never looks fed— 
And Senator Dickinson—really he looks 
Like one of those sages we see in our school-books; 
And Houston was near him—then came Colonel May, 
With his beautiful wife—Josepbine, I should say— 
For when she was only Miss Law, as you know, 
We were very great friends, but tnese things soon outgrow. 
Sir Gore Ouseley was there with his beautiful dame— 
She’s a Yankee, I hear, but I don’t know her name— 
And the lovely Miss Bartlett, that Juno-like creature, 
How like her dear mother ir form and in feature. 
There was Senator Hale, with his lady in red, 
And his daughter in white, with wild flowers on her head— 
Altho’ I must say that her trimmings in blue 
Were not in the best taste—but that’s quite entre nous. 
Mrs. Appleton sat with those glorious eyes, 
And that beautiful silk, with its bright rainbow dyes, 
While walking about with that queer kind of swing, 
1 beheld our Assistant Postmaster King, 
Who seemed proud of his beautiful daughter in pink— 
She looked like 2 bottle of walking red ink; 
They were chatting and laughing with General Black, 
Who was beauing a belle, I saw only her back. 
And the fair Miss Van Zandt was there with a beau— 
I have seen him before, but his name I don’t know; 
And Cormick, the world-renowned reaper, I ’spied, 
Who was leading about his newly-wed bride. 
Mrs. Beals, Mrs. Bigler, Miss Windle, were present— 
Indeed there was too much of a mob to be pleasant. 
General Cass, Floyd and Toucey were all hived together, 
All talking of Kansas, or p’raps of the weather. 
Apropos, let me name, that too many demeaned 
‘Lhe occasion by wearing kid gloves newly-cleaned ! 
Which gave out a loud perfume by no means divine— 
A sort of cross breed between spirits of wine 
And a very strange dash of the best turpentine! 
But I must break off, for as 1’m a sinner, 
I have only two hours left to dress now for dinner. 
Au revoir till I see you again, ‘* husband mine,” 
As they say in the play. Your own 


ve my opinion that. Democracy’s low. . | 
To be Prim 


SERAPHINE. 
By-the-bye, just to prove you are wrong now and then, 
1 take up again for a minute my pen, 
To refute what you said, *‘ that no woman you knew 
Ever wrote note or letter, or yet billet douz, 
Without adding a postscript—sometimes indeed two ! 
I had nearly forgotten to tell you, my dear, 
I have met with ‘a bit of an accident” here; 
For in coming away I was eased of my purse, 
But there’s some eonsolation—it might have been worse— 
For there were only five hundred odd dollars or so— 
There might have been double, dear Brown, as you know. 
Of course 1 have drawn, though much ’gainst my will, 
On my generous husband another small bill. 


I NEVER could make out why the world was so slow in realising the 
pleasure of smoking a cigar, for if we are to believe history Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh was the first inventor of smoking. I had almost written 
smoke, but I forgot the volcanoes and chimnies must have been in 
full blast long before Sir Walter’s time. I am not surprised that the 
world got on so slowly the first five thousand five hundred years. I 
am rather astonished that it went on at all, but perhaps it was wait- 
ing for the first pipe. The masses are not aware what philosophy 
there is in a smoke, or what a quantity of smoke there is in philoso- 
phy. If aman, when he gets into a passion, would only smoke a 
cigar before he makes a fool of himself, he would avoid many a mor- 
tification. Who ever heard of any one committing a murder, ora 
robbery, or indeed any crime when he had a cigar in his mouth? 
Some ove has said that Goldsmith was a wise man when he had a 
pen in his hand, and in like manner I say every man is a philosopher 
when he has got a cigar in his mouth. 

I like to commence my day with a mild Havana, and close it with 
one. As Shakespeare says, ‘“‘Man’s little life is rounded with a 
smoke !”” Some editors have it “sleep,” but I like smoke better, 
and have altered my copy accordingly. I thought the other night 
that my box of cigars reminded me of so many beings waiting for the 
spark of fire to give them a life, just as our clay bodies before the 

romethean spark sets them off on their course of existence. Some 
men live longer than others—some cigars smoke out sooner, or are 

ked out of our mouth, or the flavor is disagreeable, and the thing 


| two evils, I 


| of the weed, 


| my wife’s blowing up with the meekness of a Christian. 


| @ars to|and from my business. 
| generally are, 


is not worth finishing’ some men are genuine men, others were 
miserable bogus imitations. In like manner some. cigars. are’ 
Havanas, while others are mere cabbage leaf. A man anda 
are very much alike, especiaily when they are bad. Indeed, the 
simile holds good in many shapes. Some men use their fellow-crea-~ 
tures as they do their cigars—smoke them to the stump, and then 
throw them away. ° 
I always find a smoke revives within me the fire of my youth. I 


; 


| recollect various little events in my life, which no doubt would be 


lost but for my cigar. I verily believe, but for the soothing influence 
should have been in a great rage the other night, but 
I could not afford to lose my quiet smoke before dinner, *. took 
*Pon my 
word, it was laughable—I may as well tell you, so here goes. I live 
a few. miles from the City Hall, and consequently ride in the railway 
Everybody knows how crowded these 
cially towards evening, when men of business are 
returning to their virtuous homes. Last week I got into the car, 
and esteemed myself lucky in securing a seat near the door. I was 
absorbed in a pleasing anticipation of the cosy little dinner awaitin 
me at home, and the kind greeting of my amiable but rather high-spi- 
rited wife. [ought to tell you that my name isSnoggs. Although the 
ear was quite full when we started, yet, of course, the villainous con- 
ductor stopped at each block to take in some more, and at last there 
was really not standing room for a pin. Now I make it a point never 
to. give up my seat—if Queen Victoria or the Empress Eugenie were 
to. get in I should offer her my lap, but not my seat. Again the car 
stopped and took in one more passenger ; little did I dream who that 
<ne was, or the fatal consequences in store for me, This one was in 
a few seconds. half/pushed and half wriggled herself right before me ; 
now, itis not p#asant to have a lady’s hoops “bobbing” against 
your nose every minute, so choosing, as 1 considered, the least of 
said, ‘‘ Madam, you had better sit on my lap!” She re- 
lied by. depositiag her lovely form plump on my knees, and I, to 
eep. the swelling balloon-like crinoline from yaoping the skin 
off the tip of my nose, put my arm around her waist. This delicate 
attention to the fair is really so much a matter of course in these 
detestably crowded cars, that I never thought anything more about it, 


| but.with my fair and unknown burthen on my lap went on calculating 
| whether my dear wife would have the turkey boiled or roasted. It 


| 


was only last week I had a fair Hibernian on my knee, with a gallon 


| of train oil which leaked and perfumed my wardrobe for a week. 


| However, to return ; it didn’t matter to me whether I was dry nurse 
| to. a.millionaire’s daughter or a butcher’s wife, she was a woman in 


| 


| prepared for my departure at the next stoppage. 


distress, 1. was an American merchant, and my gallantry was 
appealed to—lastly, 1 could not help myself. A block before we 
reached the street where I reside my fair incognita got out, and I 
I then noticed for 
the first time, sitting nearly opposite to me, Mrs. Tobbs, an acquaint- 
ance. of my wife's, and a mostinveterate gossip. Bowing toher, I was 
somewhat surprised at a haughty toss of her head, as though she 
resented my recognition. As I had only a few nights before sent 
her my opera ticket, I could not accqunt for it. I, however, set it 
it down to her having been to a prayer meeting, or some other 
religious revival. When I got home I was welcomed by my wife, 
ate.a first-rate dinner, played at chess, smoked a cigar, and slept 
like ‘a top, as every happy married man should do. 

Next day I rode up, wonderful to say, without any traveller on my 
knee. As | entered my hall I was told that Mrs. Snoggs wanted to 
see me in the drgwing-room. On entering it I was somewhat sur- 


| prised to find her father, mother, two biggest brothers, two cousins 
| (both military men), and half a dozen unmarried aunts—all old 
| maids of a most decided turn of mind. 
| my greeting, they gave me the stiffest of ail upper lips. 


Instead of responding to 


‘* Heyday!” said 1; ‘‘ Mrs. Snoggs, what’s the matter ?” 

“I am astonished at your audacity!” replied my wife. ‘* Does 
not your own conscience tell you in thunder tones ?’ 

“* Mest decidedly not!” I returned. 

‘Oh!’ said my wife, sobbing, ‘‘I have at last discovered your 
perfidy! Under my own roof, too—under my very nose! Oh, I 
shall go mad !” 

** Before you do go mad, Mrs. Snoggs, pray tell me what the devil 
you are driving at ?” I said, angrily. 

Here my wife sobbed hystcrically. 

‘* Poor child!” ejaculated her mother. ‘She’s too good fon you !”’ 

** Did you ever know a woman who was not too good for such 
monsters as men ?’’ sneered one of those walking vinegar cruets, her 
maiden aunts. 

‘My daughter shall have justice, sir!’’ cried her father. 

“ wy sister shall have vengeance, sir !’”’ growled the brothers. 

‘* The family name shall have satisfaction!’ snarled the cousins. 

‘To think in what a monster’s power my poor lamb has been for 
three long years !”’ said the mother. 

‘The poor lamb here looked so much like a tiger, that I, not having 
a cigar in my mouth, here lost my temper, and blazed out into, 

** Madam, as your husband, I insist upon knowing immediately 
why you have collected this precious menagerie without my permis- 
sion? If you do not give me a satisfactory explanation, I shall 
order you as well as them out of my house !” 

** And you really pretend not to know the cause of my indigna- 
tion ?”’ said my lamb-tiger. 

«I do, most distinctially, as Mr. Lester calls it,’’ I responded. 

** Oh, the villainy and deceit of man!’ exclaimed the antiquities. 

‘* Mr. Snoggs,” said-my wife, with an air of such solemnity tbat I 
felt half in¢lined to laugh, ‘‘ where did you and that impudent hussey 
spend the day yesterday ?” 

*« What inpesent hussey ?” I demanded. 

** Oh, you know well enough who | mean! 





} Why, Betty !’’ hissed 
my wife. 


** And who the devil is Betty ?” I demanded. 
‘* My housemaid !” my lamb thundered, “‘ and I presume the next 


| Mrs. Snoggs !’” 


** Where did I and Betty, the housemaid, spend yesterday ?” I 
repeated, mechanically. ‘I never set eyes on her, except when she 
| waited on us at breakfast.” 

**Do you mean to say, Mr. Snoggs,” fiercely demanded my lamb, 
that Mrs. Tobbs did not see you and Betty in the cars last evening ; 
and that, not contented with the usual method of escorting a lady, 
you must needs insist upon her sitting upon your knee, with your 
+ ad arms tenderly wound around the horrid creature’s waist? Oh, 

r. Snoggs, you never show me such tenderness when we ride jn the 
cars!” 

Here the lamb discharged near a pail of water from her eyes, and 
cried like a cataract. 

** Oh, that’s it,”’ said I. ‘The murder’s out. What! was that 
smart lady, who was obliged to take my knee last night for want of 
a better seat, Betty our housemaid? Well, that’s the best joke I 
have heard for maay a long year!” 

** You'll find it no joke,” cried my lamb. “I have packed your 
Betty off, and my brother, the lawyer, will commence a suit for 
divorce immediately !” 

As I now saw the whole affair in a philosophical light, I said, 
‘* Ladies and gentlemen, I give you five minutes to clear out; Mrs. 
Snoggs can remain ifshe thinks proper. Lassure her, most solemnly, 
I was not aware it was Betty. if that’s not sufficient, I refer you to 
my.lawyer. I shall go and smoke my cigar, as it wants ten minutes 
to dinner time.” 

So saying I went to my room, lit a cigar, smoked myself into a 
state of pity for the shortsightedness of my fellow-creatures, and 
hearing the door close, I went to the room, where I found my tiger 
in tears. She had wept herself dry of her nonsense, and next hour 
we were sitting before the grand tableaux of the “ Relief of Lucknow,” 
at Wallack’s Theatre. 








A Nebuchadnezzar. 

The Rev. Dr. M‘C., minister of Douglas, in Clydesdale, was one 
day dining at a large party where the Hon. Henry Erskine and 
some other lawyers were present. A great dish of cresses being 
presented after dinner, Dr. M‘C., who was extravagantly fond ef 
vegetables, helped himself much more largely than any other 
person; and as he ate with his fingers, with a peculiar voracity of 
manner, Mr. Erskine was struck with the idea that he resembled 
Nebuchadnezzar in his state of condemnation. Resolved to give 
him a hit for the apparent grossness of his taste and manner of 
eating, the wit addressed him with, “ Dr. M‘C., ye bring me in 
mind of the great king Nebuchadnezzar!” and the company were 
beginning to titter at the ludicrous allusion, when the reverend 
vegetable devourer replied: “* Ay, do I mind ye o’ Nebuchadnessar ? 


That'll be because I am eating among the brutes !” 
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VIEWS IN ST. PETERSBURG. It is a fine spectacle to see these magni- 
Ovr large engraving gives a fair view of the imperial family of ficent horses, with all their spirit roused, 


Russia out sleigh-ridin thly fro surface of the | flying over the glittering surface of the 
New. “A Sees er ee Neva like wind, yet obedient to the slightest 


Fe ne he na tony country of the surpassing beauty of the | pressure of the ‘rein, After a two hours’ 

ages belonging to the principal personages of the court at | ride, during which the islands at the 

SLI burg. othe splendid horses of the imperial cortége are ' mouth of the Neva are nearly all passed, 
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the cortége returns to the 
Palace de la Tauride, 
where mantles, furs and 
wrappings are thrown aside, 
and the evening is passed 
in festivity. 

One of the most popular 
winter amusements of St. 
Petersburg consists in skim- 
ming up and down on the 
artificial esplanades, that 
are there prepared, in sleds. 
The participants in this 
sport start from the top of 
one that descends, and ac- 
quire sufficient momentum 
ere reaching the bottom to 
send them up to the top 
of the next ascent without 
difficulty, and so on through 
the whole series. On a 
clear, bright day many 
spectators assemble to look 
upon this lively diverson. 





Some of the winter cos- 
tumes worn in the coldest 
depths cf the season would 
be extremely ridiculous to 
our unaccustomed eyes. 

/ Every precaution is obliged 
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celebrated everywhere. They are of the famous race of Orloff, of to be taken against freezing to death; the 
great strength, supple and nervous limb, and graceful shape. men go about in long cloaks and huge 
The imperial sleighing party generally consists of twelve | fur mufilers, that surround the head and | 
sledges, each drawn by eight horses, then come smaller ones |meck like the ruffs of Queen Elizabeth's | 
drawn by four horses, and troikas. In the first equipage is the | time; and the women are no less care- | 


Nh 


Emperor, the Grand Duchess Marie and Mary de Leuchtenburg, | fully bundled up in wrappers, capes and "ih Nil nu © 


several of the royal princesses, eounts, barons, &c. mantles. 
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WINTER AMUSEMENT IN BUSSIA. 
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INTERIOR OF JEWISH SYNAGOGUE. 
Avtnors have not agreed as) to the era when the Jews first 
had synagogues. Some refer it to the time of the ceremonial 
law, and others to a period after the Babylonish captivity. In 
Jerusalem there were at one time four hundred and eighty 
synagogues. In London there are at present but six, while in 
New York there are fifteen, showing that the entire religious 
freedom enjoyed by the citizens of the United States, is favor- 
able to the Jew as well as the Christian. Synagogues were first 
formed after the return of the Jews to the Holy Land. Therule 
was, that a synagogue was to be erected in any place where there 
were ten persons of full age and free condition ready to attend the 
services of it. Others consider the ten batelnim to have been ten 
elders, or stationary men of the synagogue. The services per- 
formed in the most ancient times, and whieh are still faithfully 
followed, consist of prayers, reading the Scriptures, and preach- 
ing and expounding them. Prayers are contained in the Litur- 
gies. The reading of the Scriptures consists of these portions : 
the ‘‘Shema,”’’ certain selected passages from Deuteronomy and 
Numbers, the Law and the Prophets ; other parts of the service 
are mentioned several times in the New Testament, Luke iv. 
16; Acts xiii. 5. The times of the synagogue service were three 
days of the week, Monday, Thursday and Saturday, besides the 
holy days. The ministration of the synagogue is not confined 
to the order of the priests ; the elders or ‘‘ pulers’’ of the syna- 
gogue were persons qualified and duly admitted of all tribes. 
The interior view of the synagogue in Twelfth street, gives at 
a glance the characteristics of similar places of worship through- 

out the world. The women occupy the galleries ; the men, with 
their hats on, sit below. The present revival movement in this 
city has developed the fact, that many Christians attend Jewish 
synagogues, and that many Jews attend Christian churches. 
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INTERIOR OF JEWS’ SYNAGOGUE, TWELFTH 


THE KING OF DELHI. 
Cartas Hopson, who captured the King of Delhi, has written 
a detailed account of the matter, which is very interesting. 
He says that upon taking possession of the city gate of Delhi, 
reports came in that thousands of the enemy were evacuating 
the city w the other gates, and that the King also had left his 
palace. e fought our way inch by inch to the palace walls, 
and then found truly enough that its vast arena was void. The 
very day after we took possession of the palace he received infor- 
mation that the King and his family had gone with a large force 
out of the Ajmere Gate to the Kootub. He immediately reported 
this to the general commanding, and asked whether he did not 
intend to send a detachment in pursuit, as with the King at 
liberty and heading so large a force our victory was next to use- 
less, and we might be besieged instead of besiegers. General 
Wilson replied that he could not spare a single Euro Captain 
Hodson then volunteered to lead a party of the Irregulars; but 
- offer was also refused, though backed up by Neville Cham- 
rlain. 

During this time messengers were coming in constantly, 
and among the rest one from Zeenat Mahal (the favorite Begum), 
with an offer to use her influence with the King to surrender 
On certain conditions. These conditions at first were ludicrous 
enough—viz., that the King and the whole of the males of his 
family should be restored to his palace and honors ; that not only 
should his pension be continued, but the arrears since May should 
ok p- up, with several other equally modest demands. I 
need not say these propositions were treated with contemptuous 
denial. Negotiations, however, were vigorously carried on, and 
care was taken to spread reports of an advance in force to 
the Kootub. Every report as it came in was taken to General 
Wilson, who at last gave orders to Captain Hodson to promise 
the King’s life and freedom from personal indignity, and make 
what other terms he could. Captain Hodson then started with 
= fifty of his own men for Humayoun’s Tomb, three miles 
tam the Kootub, where the King had come during the day. 
+g risk was such as no one can judge of who has not seen 
the road, amid the old ruins scattered about of what was once 
the real city of Delhi. 

— concealed himself and men in some old buildings close by 
t © gateway of the tomb, and sent in his two emissaries to Zeenat 
Mahal with the ultimatum—the King’s life and that of her son 
and father (the latter has since died). After two hours passed 
by Captain Hodson in most trying suspense, such as (he says) he 
nev er spent before, while waiting the decision, his emissaries (one 
- ald favorite of poor Sir Harry Lawrence) came out with the 
~ sd offer—that the King would deliver himself up to Captain 
. odson only, and on condition that he repeated with his own 
ips the promise of the Government for his safety. 
P Captain Hodson then went out into the middle of the road in 
rout of the gateway, and said that he was ready to receive his 
— and renew the promise. 
ou may pieture to yourself the scene before that magnificen 
. \eway, with the milk-white domes of the tomb towering a 
um within, one white man among a host of natives, yet deter- 
mined to secure his prisoner or perish in the attempt. 
__ Seon a procession began to come slowly out, first Zeenat Mahal, 
in one of the close native conveyances used for women. Her 
NE was announced as she passed by the Moulvie. Then came 
¥ ane im a palkee, on which Captain Hodson rode forward 
oo his arms. Before giving them up, the King asked 
he was “ Hodson Bahadoor,” and if he would repeat the 
se made by the herald? Captain Hodson answered that he 
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would, and repeated that the Government had been graciously 
pleased to promise him his life and that of Zeenat Mahal’s son, 
on condition of his yielding himself prisoner quietly, adding very 
emphatically, that if any attempt was made at a rescue he would 
shoot the King down on the spot like a dog. Theold man then 
gave up his arms, which Captain Hodson handed to his orderly, 
still keeping his own sword drawn 
in his hand. The same ceremony 
was gone through with the boy 
(Jumna Bukh), and the march to- 
wards the city began, the longest 
five miles, as Captain Hodson said, 
that he ever rode, for, of course, the 
palkees only went at a foot pace, with 
his handful of men around them, 
followed by thousands, any one of 
whom could have shot him down in 
a moment. 

It was wonderful to see the influ- 
ence which his calm and undaunted 
look had on the crowd. They seemed 
perfectly paralyzed at the fact of one 
white man (for they thought nothing 
of his fifty black sowars) carrying off 
their King alone. Gradually as they 
approached the city the crowd slunk 
away, and very few followed up to the 
Lahore Gate. Then Captain Hodson 
rode on a few paces, and ordered the 
gate to be opened. The officer on 
duty asked simply as he passed what 
he had got in his palkees? ‘Only 
the King of Delhi,” was the answer ; 
on which the officer’s enthusiastic ex- 
clamation was more emphatic than 
becomes ears polite. The guard were 
for turning out to greet him with a 
cheer, and could only be repressed on 
being told that the King would take 
the honor to himself. They passed up 
that magnificent deserted street to 
the palace gate, where Captain Hodson 
met the civil officer (Mr. Sanders), and 
formally delivered over his royal pri- 
soners to him. His remark was 
amusing, “ By Jove, Hodson, they 
ought to make you Commander-in- 
Chief for this !’’ 

On proceeding to the General's 
quarters to report his successful re- 
turn and hand over the royal arms, 
he was received with the character- 
istic speech, “ Well, I am glad you 
have got him; but I never expected 
to see either him or you again !’’ 
while the other officers in the room 
were loud in their congratulations and 
applause. He was requested to select 
for himself from the = arms what 
he {chose, and has, erefore, two 
magnificent swords, one with the 
name of “Nadir Shah,” and the 
other with the ‘seal of Jehan Guire 


| 
| 


engraved upon it, which he intends to present to the 


Mr, George Hodson, brother of the captain, who eommuni- 
cated the above particulars to the British public, states that 
Captain Hodson, against his own judgment, but by the especial 
orders of the Commanding-General, spared the King’s life, and 


| thatt he capture was on Captain Hodson’s own wish and responsi- 


bility. The end of the old king is now announced ; although 
his life is spared he has been sentenced to be banished to the 
Adamain Islands, a punishment which is perhaps really more 
severe than death itself, and not a less effectual warning to the 
native rulers of India. The islands to which the King has been 
banished are thus described: “For some years they were 
claimed by the Denes along with the neighboring cluster of the 


| Nicoban. In 1848 the Danish Government formally renounced 
| all title to the sovereignty of these islands, and broke up their 








establishments on them. Some chiefs in one of the largest of the 
series then hoisted a British flag, and expressed a wish to place 


| themselves under the protection of the East India Company. 


Nothing, however, was done in consequence. The islands re- 
main still unclaimed territory, inhabited only by a few hundred 
Malays, and enjoying, moreover, an unpleasant notoriety as 
being the haunt of pirates.” Here it is arranged that the last 


heir of the Moguls shall spend the rest of his days. 








MARGUERITE; 
oR, 
FATAL MARRIAGE. 
A Tale of the Mezican War. 
By Marion Hudson. 


CHAPTER III.—THE ORDEAL. 

TiuGENE rushed from the presence of the astonished group into the 
recesses of a little glen known as Turtle Bay, which is so retired 
that it would make an admirablehermitage. Here he threw himself 
beneath a large tree, anr abandoned himself to the gloomiest reflec- 
tions. The only consoling drop in this cup of agony was that he 
had seen his boy and had kissed his little hand. He then sud- 
denly remembered the flowers, and drawing them from his breast, 
he said, as he gazed upon them, passionately, ‘These were 
plucked by! my little Eugene. Alas! to think that he will re- 
main under the tuition of a faithless woman, who will teach him 
to forget me, as she has done.” 

He then recalled every word the child had said, “True, he re- 
marked that I was dead! Tush—and in three years forgotten me ! 
I will not consider that as any excuse; no, I will reveal who I am— 
claim my boy, and leave her then in scorn for ever!” 

So unreasoning is passion—so blind is selfishness—that we are 
ever ready to place the worst construction upon the acts of even 
those from whom previously we have experienced nothing but ten- 
derness, fidelity and self-sacrifice. 

Eugene sat in this appalling desolation of mind till the shades of 
evening gathered around. He had resolved in the first impulse of 
his rage to remain here and die of exhaustion, deriving a gloomy 
satisfaction from the thought that some letters and memorials con- 
cealed on his person would inevitably reveal to the world who he was, 
and thus hurl exposure on the head of his faithless wife. 

When, however, this storm of passion had passed, his feelings 
assumed another phase. He longed to upbraid his wife, embrace his 
child, bless him, and then he felt he could die happily. 

All these conflicting passions evidenced how tenderly he still loved 
his Marguerite, and how valueless life was since she had ceased to 
live for him. 

From this half frantic state he was recalled by the pangs of hunger, 
for he had not broken his fast since the preceding night, when the 
honest mechanic had forced upon him enough to get his supper. He 
had slept in the woods, in a state of herror and despair beyond the 
power of words to express. He therefore rose to sock some refresh- 
ment, by appealing to that kindness of heart which the poor ever feel 
for those on the next lowest step in misery. It was now quite dark, 
and he had considerable difficulty in finding the road, as the spot he 
had selected for his death scene was in the bottom of what might 


T WE 


be almost termed the gorge of a ravine. He had nearly climbed to 
the top, when his foot slipped and but for a shrub which he fortu- 
nately grasped, he would fa. 


ve fallen so considerable a depth that he 
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would most probably in that one fall have finished his mortal sor- 
rows. Afterashort rest he more carefully reviewed his progress, and 
finally regained the lane. alll 

‘When he had reached it he stood for a few minutes resolving in 
his mind the best plan of procuring a meal and night’s lodging. At- 
tracted by a light at a short distance he walked towards it, and found 
it proceeded from a neat white cottage. Knocking with his stick at 
the door, it was opened by a sharp, sour-looking woman, who inquired 
in no amiable tone of ‘voice what he wanted. 

**T want some food,” said Eugene. 7 

«*Then you cannot get it here,” retorted the vinegar cruet, as she 
closed the door harshly in his face. ‘ 

The poor soldier was too deeply suffering from greater agonies to 
care for this rebuff. He therefore walked on till he came to a little 
beer-house, where he heard voices and singing. He entered and 
took a seat at a table where there was no one else sitting. The man 
behind the bar kad such a repulsive appearance that he abandoned 
at first sight his intention of asking for some refreshment, as he felt 
‘assured it would lead to even a more annoying refusal than that he 
had just received from the woman. Casting a longing look on some 
bread and cheese on another table, and a foaming glass of ale, he 

ave a deep sigh and was rising to leave the room, when the stern- 
dJooking bartender came and asked what he would take to drink. 

‘*Nothing,” replied Eugene. 

“‘ Then what on earth did you come in here for ?”’ asked the man. 

“‘I came for some supper,” returned the soldier; “but I find I 
have no money.” . 

“ Oh, if that’s it, I’ll trust you till you come again,” replied the 
repulsive-looking man, ‘and if you don’t come again it will not 
break me. What will you have?” . ; 

“ Anything you like,” returned the other, the tears coming to his 
eyes, for he was so reduced by mental distress and physical exhaus- 
tion that the slightest touch cf kindness affected him. 

The landlord saw the tears, and taking his hand said, ‘ Poor fel- 
low, you look mortal ill, that’s a fact. Come in here—these chaps 
are noisy,” and telling another to look after his bar-room, led him 
into an inner room, which was quite empty. ‘Sit down,” said the 
landlord, ‘and rest while I fix your supper.” i 

Hereupon he left the room, shutting the door after him. In an- 
other instant he returned with some ale, and telling his guest to 
take a good pull at it, again left him to his reflections. 

Since the first draught of water he had after he was wounded on 
the burning plains of Mexico, never had a draught been so grateful 
to his taste as this. He felt revived, and when his kind landlord 
returned with a bounteous supply of bread and ham, his appetite 
was ready for his supper. : 4 

‘*If you don’t like this, say so,” observed the man with a kind 
voice and a mild look, totally irreconcilable with his countenance. 
«I have beef, eggs and cheese, but this is best for you.” 

Eugene thanked him eye f and commenced to eat. When he 
had satisfied his hunger he told the landlord as much of his history 
as he deemed prudent. : 

‘¢ Well,” replied his host, “you have had a hard time of it. That 
gash on your forehead was enough to kill an ox; but cheer up, I’ll 
help you to reach home. Inthe mean time you can stay here all 
night. 1 had a brother killed in that cursed war; poor Jim! he was 
death upon being a soldier! but he did his duty—some must fight, 
that idle chaps like we may stay at home. You're welcome, stranger. 
You didn’t happen to know Jim Burns?” 

** No,” said Eugene, ‘‘ I don’t remember the name.” 

The landlord then left him to attend the bar, and the excellent 
meal, the ale, and his fatigue sent the hapless Eugene into a doze, 
from which he was awakened by the re-entrance of his host with 
cigars and some excellent punch. After much persuasion Eugene 
joined his generous entertainer in them, and sat relating some of his 

fexican adventures, always concealing hisname. He gathered from 
his host that Mrs. Haldimar was much respected in the neighbor- 
hood, and was famous for her charities. 

After some time Eugene was shown to a neat room, and he slept 
soundly despite his grief. When he went down stairs next morning 
the landlord insisted upon his breakfasting with him, and upon Eu- 
gene assuring him he would speedily repay him for his kindness, 
he seemed so much annoyed that Eugene apologised, and taking his 
hand said, ‘‘ Such a man as you are is worth fighting for.” 

While he was sitting at the window, just as he had finished his 
breakfast, he was attracted by voices. He looked, and saw Mr. 
Haldimar and his little boy drive pastin a carriage. He immediate- 
ly resolved to put now into practice the plan he had formed the pre- 
«eding night, and telling the landlord he would trespass upon his 
hospitality for a dinner when he returned, he set off for Mr. Haldi- 
mar’s house. When he arrived within a stone’s throw of the walls 
that surrounded the stately mansion, his agitation became so great 
he was obliged to rest against a tree. Recovering somewhat his 
composure, he walked up to the outer gate and rang the bell. The 
door was opened by aman servant, who inquired what he wanted. 
He was the very boy who had groomed Colonel Morrell’s horses pre- 
vious to his departure. But the change in Eugene was so great that 
he did not recognize hisoldemployer. Morrell looked steadily at the 
man to be certain he was not discovered, and then said, ‘‘ I wish to 
see Mrs. Haldimar.”’ , : 

No sooner had the colonel spoke, than a dog, which had been 
lying half asleep, started up, and commenced jumping about him. 
lt was his old spaniel, who at onee. recognized his master. Con- 
quering his emotion, Morrell patted théedog. 

a Haldimar is in,’’ replied‘the mén; ‘‘ who shall I say wants 
her ” ’ 

“Tell her an old soldier, just retutned from Mexico, and who 
served under her first husband, Colonel Morrell, wishes to deliver 
a message and a parcel to her.” 

The man’s surly manner changed instantly.. ‘Ah! were you 
with the poor colonel when he fell?” he asked. 

‘I was—close to him—we fell both in the same charge !’’ 

‘* He was a good man,” ejaculated the other ; ‘‘ but come in, and 
I will tell Mrs. Haldimar.” 

The few minutes that elapsed were the most torturing of all. 
‘* What if she will not see me?” thought Eugene. ‘‘ What if her 
conscience prevents her? Ifishe shall refuse, 1 will keep no terms 
with her—I will proclaim her baseness to the world—I will discover 
who 1 am to my old servant, Philip, and expose her to her own 
domestics |” ma 

He was interrupted in thesé meditations by the servant’s return, 
who said, “‘ Follow me.” 

Eugene mechanically followed his guide down a long corridor, 
the man having had much difficulty in preventing the faithful dog 
from accompanying them. 

In another instant he was ushered into a room somewhat dark- 
_ to keep out the sun, which was shining in all his morning 

ory. 

. On a sofa, reading, sat his wife. 

** My friend, said the footman, ‘it is usual to take the hat off 
when you come into a iady’s room.” 

** Don’t speak so harshly,” uttered a voice, which made the wan- 
derer’s pulses fly like fire through his veins. 

Eugene disguised his voice, and said, ‘‘ Your pardon, madame. 
I cannot move my cap—TI have an ugly gash on my forehead, and 
wear the cap to hide iti; I got it when Colonel Morrell received his 
fatal wound.” ~ 

“You were then,” said Marguerite, with great emotion, “ with 
my§dear husband when he died.’ 

** Yes, madame—lI fell close to him in that terrible charge.” 

After a pause the lady recovered her presence of mind sufficiently 
to say, 

“You havea message and a parcel for me.” 

“‘T have.” 

“ Pray be seated,” said Marguerite, her agitation returning. 

‘* Permit me, madame, to remain as 1 am; my busines» is short, 
and cannot fail to be painful to you.” 

‘I am ready to hear the message,” faintly ejaculated the lady. 

“The message was a sacred, solemn one, and may not be breathed 
in the presence of a third,” said Eugene, pointing to the servant. 

** You may leave us, Philip,” Marguerite remarked, addréssing 
herself to the attendant. 

With an evident reluctance he left the ‘reom, not, however, quite 
closing the door. 

‘** Now,” exclaimed Marguerite, “ relieve my terrible suspense!” 

Eugene walked to the door, and closing it, returned to within ten 
paces of the sofa on which Marguerite sat. He stood for a few 
minutes gazing on her with feelings to’ which no language can do 
justice. There she sat, still young and beautifal; but her mourn- 
fulness was so apparent, that his heart insensibly relented. Then, 





again, the splendor that surrounded her convinced. him ‘that she 
had, woman-like, bartered her faith for gold, for hé was at this 
minute unaware of the villainy of his brother, andthe destitution 
which had compelled her to the sacrifice. In a feigned voice, but 
broken by his emotion, he said, Pee) 

“‘I served under your husband, madame; he’ was my friend as 
well as commander. In that great battle where he fell, I was close 
tohim. We must have fallen at almost the same minute, for when 
the enemy had retreated, I found we were lying side by side. After 
a little while, he said, ‘ Morris’—that is my name, e—‘ I feel 
I am bleeding to death.’” 

Eugene dare not trust himself to look upon his wife, but he 
heard the suppressed sound of her tears; he paused awhile, and 
then continued : 

** « Morris,’ the colonel said, ‘if you are so happy as to reach your 
native land again, I pray you call upon my wife; you will find her 
in our dear little cottage mourning for me,'though twenty years 
shall have elapsed.’ ”’ 

A convulsive sub spoke how deep was her ar “a 

‘¢* Tell her E died blessing her and our boy; tell her my spirit 
shall ever hover near her to bless and sanctify her widowhood.’ ” 

A deép sigh, as though the fountains of her heart were stirred to 
their depths, burst from the agonized bosom of the unfortunate 
Marguerite. 

“** Tell her, Morris, that the pangs of death are nothing com- 
ared to being separated from her and our <a As for the 
ittle Eugene—I think, madame, that is your ‘s name—he is 
young, and will soon outgrow his loss, and can forget that [:have 
ever been; but for my dear wife, I will pledge my dying soul upon 
her faith—that should another dare to profane her om te whispering 
love, she will tell the outrager of her sacred sorrow, ‘ My heart is in 
the coffin of Eugene-and ere I can bestow a smile on any living 
man, go fetch it from my husband’s grave?” Ki 

During the delivery of these terrible words, Marguerite, accts- 
tomed as she was to control her sufferings, felt an agony whicn, till 
this minute, she had never believed a human being could endure, 
and yet survive the ordeal. It seemed as though her dead hus- 
band’s spirit was addressing her through the lips of his friend, and 
it was only the innate conviction of her own purity and truth that 
saved her from total insensibility, or madness. Fortunately the 
tears had come copiously to her rescue, and as Naturé never betrays 
er deserts the heart that truly loves her, so she was enabled to go 
through this appalling trial with fortitude. 

Finding that the soldier paused, she utteréd in'a faint and trem- 
ulous voice, 

* You said you had some memento to deliver.” 

‘True, madame,” returned Eugene, somewhat steeled into ven- 
geance again by her apparent composure. ‘I will soon finish this 
painful scene. The colonel then said: ‘Morris, next to my heart 
you will find a miniature—’tis hers—my own adored and faithful 
wife; be sure you take it not from me till 1am coldanddead. Give 
it to her. And on my finger there is’a ring; she gave me that when 
she swore she’d love me till her death; but touch not that till I 
have passed away. It contains her hair and mine, so intermingled 
they are indistinguishable, like our souls !’”’ 

Marguerite at these words felt her powers so fast vanishing, that 
she cried in the anguish of her heart, ‘‘ Father in Heaven, give 
me strength to’bear this trial!’”’ As though her prayer had been 
instantly heard, she was able to say in a firmer voice, ‘In mercy 
sake, give me those hallowed relics!” 

Eugene handed them to her. She took them, bowing her head 
with a subdued ‘feeling of reverence, as though it were her dead 
husband’s hand that offered them ; but before she had time to press 
them to her lips, the stranger soldier said in his natural voice, 

PP Marguerite ‘Morrell, look on the messenger, and mark 
im !"’ 

As he spoke these words, he uncovered his head, and steadily 
confronted his wife. 

She rose from the couch, and shrieking, ‘“‘The Dead! the Dead!” 
would have'sank on the floor, but Eugene darted forward and caught 
her in his arms, 


weet (T6 be: continued.) 








THE THREE BELLS: 


FIRST BELL. 

See the golden sun 

¥rom the east ascending, 
Hear the matin bells 

With the wood notes blending. 
fhe thrifty bee hath gone to work ; 
The fish are sporting in the brook ; 
Birds their nests are busy building ; 
Hark the bells again are pealing ; 
Awake—arise—and earnestly 
Begins the duties of the day. 

SECOND BELL. 

Now like a fount of fire 

The sun at mid-day seemeth. 
Bright and warm rays 

Down on earth he beameth. 
From the hardy laborer’s brow 
Streams of sweat are falling now. 
But hark ! again the bells do call. 
Cease from labor, rest ye all! 
Partake of that which strength imparts, 
With simple, joyful, grateful hearts. 


THIRD BELL. 
Golden light is spread 
O’er the western billows ; 
Stars are glancing out 
From the ether o’er us ; 
Pearly dew is hanging 
On the little flowers ; 
The whip-poor-will is singing 
In the leafly bowers ; 
And hark the bells again do call, 
Cease from labor, rest ye all! 
Let each one’s footsteps te his home be bent, 
Refreshed, the evening’s sacrifice preseut, 
Then as the Lord te his beloved gives, 
Such be your sleep ; 
And angels loving, bright and strong, 
Guard o’er you keep. 








THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY’S TALE. 
The Merchant of Broadway. 


I was sitting in my office one afternoon, some few autumns ago, 
when a most respectable storekeeper of Broadway was announced. 
Although I was not personally acquainted with him, yet his name 
was perfectly familiar to me, and his reputation was of the highest 
order; indeed, his character for straightforsardness and honesty 
gave his name in Wall street 4 weight which many of our dashing 
capitalists would have been fond of. He had a disturbed look about 
him which men generally wear when they have received a disagree- 
able surprise, and are not quite decided as to how they shall act. 

Telling him to take a chair, I sat awaiting his communication. 

After some hesitation, he said, ‘‘ Mr. District Attorney, I have 
come to you on a most unnleasant business, and one on which I rather 
suspect you will not like to interfere.” 

“ What do you mean?” I asked, my curiosity somewhat aroused 
by his observation. 

«Why, a merchant of great wealth and high standing in our com- 
munity has twice purchased articles at my store, and paid for them 
in counterfeit notes.” 

‘* Well, we must arrest the merchant, however wealthy and re- 
spectable he may be. The law makes no distinction between rich 
and poor.” 

** A very pleasant legal fiction,”’ replied my visitor, with a good- 
tempered smile. ‘I rather fear, however, you will think twice before 
you arrest the man who has swindled me.” 


| Why?” said I, rather nettled at his remark. 
ey ph tad pe a personal re friend of yours, but he is also 
one of. your party.” - ; 
“ Who is he?” Linquired. © 
“Mr. ———,” said the other, with marked s. 
* Impossible!” -burst from me in utter astonishment. “ There’s 
| some mistake! I have known him all my life. I would recommend 
i es caution before you accuse such men ofa State’s Prison 
offence !’ " 
“IT told you,” returned the other, rising from his seat and goi 
to the door, “that you would not arrest him. Then you refuse to 
a ‘, Pi ad . 


assist me? : 

“ Wait a minute,” I said, “‘ while Task you a few questions. It 
is right, for the sake of all, that I should be satisfied.’ 

‘Certainly,’ calmly answered the other ; ‘I am perfectly aware 
of the responsibility T take in aceusing so eminent @ man ofa felony, 
but it is because of his respectability that'I dm determined to expose 
him. 1fhe bad been a poor man you would -have'sent for Matsell 
immediately.” LPT, < 

Nettled at his plain speaking, I inquired what his evidence was ? 

‘«T can swear to him,” he rejoined, “‘ so can my book-keeper. Do 
you want anything better ?” ae OUD. - 

‘No. Only he may not know that the notes are counterfeit.” 

‘That might answer for the first time,” rejoined the storekeeper, 

** Are you sure he is the man?” again‘ inquired, 

** I'll swear to it !'so will my book-keeper. Twice has he come to 
my store—the second time the money was marked. Here it is—a 
counterfeit eagle and a counterfeit note; pretty bold—both gold and 
paper bad. Now, I maintain, Mr. District Attorney, that cannot be 
accidental !” a ge: a 

Taking them into my hand I examined them; certainly were 
excellent imitations, With the chance that he ht be wrong in 
the character of the money, I rang my bell, and requested the mes- 
senger to send officer B— to me, as one of the most experienced 


sages of bogus me x 
hen he entered I handed the coit’to him for his opinion. 
** Counterfeit,” he said, at a glance. . 
** And this ?” said I, giving him’'the note. 
** Also counterfeit, though well done,” was the officer’s response, 
** Thank you,” I said; “ that will do.” 
When the officer had gone, I: told the storekeeper to keep the 
money in his possession, and that‘I would not shrink from my Sone, 


should come the next day at noon to make the necessary affidavits, 

After a few more words, he withdrew. ithe 

As I walked home I thoight of the atrocious meanness of this 
millionaire, and nerved myself to my unpleasant duty. 

In this place let me observe that my hesitation did not proceed 
from any desire to screen the accused, but froma feeling that ought 
to influence every man intrusted with the administration of justice— 
not to peril any man’s reputation rashly. ei ie 

Thad barely got seated in my office the next-‘morning, when the 
clerk of the storekeeper was announced. 

‘Thinking he had come to make the affidavit, I ‘sent word that I 
had appointed twelve o’clock. 

My messenger returned immediately, saying “‘.t't! e's: ~ anted 
to se* me without a minute’s delay. 

*¢ Show him in,” I said, annoyed at his pertinacity. 

He was a grayhaired, venerable man, somewhat resembling our 
respected Mr. Valentine, 

1n a voice almost breathless with emotion, he exclaimed, “ Sir, the 
gentleman, who has twice passed counterfeit money, is now in our 
store, making purchases, Will you be so obliging as come and 
satisfy yourself ?’’ i Ts 

I seized my hat, and telling the book-kee#er to. hold back a few 
minutes, soon I reached the store. 

Despite what the storekeeper had asserted, I had a strong suspi- 
cion that they had mistaken Mr. for somebody else Tike him, 
and had determined before the affidavits were made to send for the 
merchant, to have him identified gy the complainant and his clerk in 
my presence, “ RA de ORE mR 

My astonishment was‘therefore thbownded ‘when I'saw there was 
no mistake. It was#*Mr. ————, for he advanced without any hesita- 
tion or embarrassment, and entered into conversation with me. 

In order'to disarm all’snspicion, I made a trifling purchase and 
left the store, our counterfeit money millionaire remaining to com- 
plete his selections, 

In a short time the storekeeper came to my office and said, “I 
hope you are now convinced it was Mr. ft” 

“No doubt of it,” I replied, shrugging my shoulders. 

“Your coming, however,” resumed the man, “has put him on 
his guard; he paid his bill in these notes, which are perfectly 
genuine.” 

“Are you quite sure,’ I asked, ‘that the gentleman I saw in 
your store this morning, and whom I confess was Mr. , is the 
same man who has twice passed the forged notes upon you ?’’” 

** Perfectly,” reiterated the man. 

I know not how it was, but I felt a strong desire to postpone 
action in this matter. It is not my habit; but I had this feeling so 
strongly, that [ asked the storekeeper to let the matter rest for a 
day or two—since he was not a man to run away ! 

‘To this he agreed. 

Next morning, without waiting to be ushered in, the storekeeper 
almost rushed into my room, saying, ‘‘ Mr. has just now 
called again, and made a purchase, paying for it in these counterfeit 
notes. 1 have detained him in the store. I now demand that you 
send an officer with me.” 

Requesting one of my most trusty stars to accompany the store- 
keeper, I awaited their return with the prisoner in a most unpleasant 
frame of mind. I had known him for years—he had been a steunch 
friend; indeed, I partly ewed my election to his influence. 

_ Ina few minutes they entered my office. Although dressed a 
little different, it was undoubtedly my old friend. .Upon my regret- 
ting to see one [ had been so long acquainted with in such a de- 
grading position, and expressing a hope that he could explain the 
matter, he boldly declared that he had never seen me before, and 
that he had only been in New York a few days! 

Directly he spoke 1 was convinced my former theory was correct. 
It was not Mr. , although so wonderfully like him in person 
that it required the sound of his voice to dissipate the delusion. i 
need hardly add the pleasure this gave me. 

The man finding the evidence so strong against him, confessed his 
guilt, was tried, and sent to Sing Sing; while my suspected friend 

r. = walks about Broadway, deals as usual at the store in 
question, and dines now and then with me, and I meet him, without 
the remotest suspicion of the narrow escape he has had of being the 
victim of mistaken identity. 


























THE IMPROMPTU MARRIAGE. 


‘For Heaven's sake, Susy, do be serious, if you can, for five 
minutes. Pray, pray cease this trifling, which is but eruel playing with my 
feelings, and Jet us treat this subject, as it deserves, soberly and seriously.” 

‘“* Well, there, then !’’ cried the lauguing, black-eyed girl, to whom Charles 


Westerly spoke. ‘‘ There, then, is that grave enough’? See, the co.ners of my 
mouth ure duly turned down, and my eyes rolled up, and Iam as sober as 8 
patient who bas caught sight of the dentist’s instruments. Do I suit 
you so?’’ 


** You suit me apyhow, and you know it well, you witeh !’’ eried Charles, 
gazing, with a smile, at the pretty face, puckered up in its affectation of de- 


moureness. But he was not to be driven from his point, and he resumed, 
gravely, after a pause, ‘‘ The time is come, Susy, when I feel I have a right to 
demand an explicit answer tu my suit. You have trifled with my earnest feel- 
ings long enough. I have grown restless under my fetters.”’ . 

‘Shake them off, then, Uharley !”’ interrupted the saucy girl, with a pretty 
defiant toss of her head, which plainly said, “I defy you to do it.” 

“‘T cannot, Susy, I cannot—and you know it,’’ replied the hapless lover, 
impatiently. 

‘That being the case,’’ said Susy, ‘‘ take my advice—wear them gracefully, 
and don’t pull and jerk so—it only makes them hurt you.’’ 


The young man turned away angrily, and walked silently up and down the 
room, evidently fretting and tuming internally. Susy, meantime, looked out 
of the window and yawned. Charles continued his moody walk 

“Oh, wiat a beautiful bird is on the lilac tree !’’ cried Susy, suddenly. “ De 
come and see it.” 

Charles mechanically approached the window and looked out. 

‘‘ D. n’t you think, Chariey,”’ said Susy, laying her hand on his arm, and 
looking up eagerly in his face, ‘don’t you thiak you could manage “ 





to— 
“What, Susy, dear?” asked Charles, all his tenderness awakened by her 
mauncr. “ What?’ 


Apart 10° 18668. 


however unpleasant. It was arranged that both he’ aiid his clerk. 
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angrily away. 
walk this time was longer than be‘ore, and bis: 
earnest; for he did not heed any of Susy’s art'ully s 
notice. At last he stopped abruptly before ber, and 
long years I have been your id ype ray 
of marriage on r part, en as ve dema 
towards me, ptemedls always coquettisbly refused me. 
of things must cease. | you, as you know, better: my life; "but I will 
no longer be your plaything. To-morrow you are going mway toa istance, to 
be absent for months, and if you cannot, this very oy, {bree aside your 
shall 
3 








coquetry, and give me an honest ‘ yes’ for my answer, 1 sider that I 
ed a ‘no,’ andact ly,” i 

ae asa | ow T would that ha? Whee colt you do? asked: Miss Susy, 

riously. — ves F 

rr Begia b tearing your false and worthless image from my heart!” cried 
Cate furiously. . 

“o 


a 






urious piece of business, Charley; and you would not sue- 
SSy5 Ts -. “ < 





ceed | se 
“T should, and w 


¢rael, hi 1 blll sili age. ie ——— 
ri batt dont wih, fiigrleyydear—t love dearly to-have’you: love me,” said 
usy. bieles ff ba 

“why, then,” eried the foolish youth, quite won. over again, ‘why, then, 
dearest Sury, will you not consent ?” 

<‘ Remember, I said I liked ta be loved,””. replied Suay; ‘I did not say qny- 
ting Oe loving.. But-pray how long did you say you hed been courting 
me, in that pretty little speech of yours?” , 

“Three long years,’* replied Charles. 8a 

“‘ Neatly and accurately quoted, Charley. But you know my cousin Rachel 
was only won after five yeafs’ douriship. You don’t suppose I am going to 
rate myself any cheaper than she did, do you? Su we drop this tiresome 
subject for two jourk pornaps by that time I may be able to; work myself up 
to the falling-in-loye point—there is no knowing; what wonders time may 
effect.” yi) | mene : wk 

‘If you-arenot in love now, you never will bef? returned Charles, sturdily; 
‘¢and 1 will have niy ‘answer pow or Hever." r 

‘* Never, them,”* Susy. But she-had:gore a step toofar., Her often 
severely-tried lover was-n0w, too much in earnest to bear her trifling any 


longer. 


Charles, “as you shall see, if you 
PSS Eee, . 





the room. ’ 

ljotened:to his receding-footsteps with dismay. Had she, indeed, by 

her incérrigible love of coquetry alienated that noble, manly. heart? It smote 

her to thejgoul to think so, ‘As she heard him open the front door, impelled 

by a\feeling: of despair, #he reired. the windew-sash, and leaning ‘forwerd, 

w jn tf ley f you will be at the ‘boat’to-morrow to bid me 
won't \.Burély we are still friendaf?/s, 2) j5.) 

As she spoke, she a rose frem:her > Snd'threwit tohim, It lodged 
on hig agm, but he brushed it away, as theugh it had been poison, and passed 
on withéut looking up. iH ae ; 

Susy apent the rest of that day in tears. . Barly the next morning the bustle 
of di ure began. Susy was geing to accompany her widowed and invalid 
mother 9m @ trip for her health. ns : 

As they rewehed: the ine and descended from the carriage, Susy’s eyes 

ig for one wished-for face; but it was nowhere 






te be seen. ii din. tase ~"Hiaa fa 

The steamboat Tay panthag and .puffiig, impatient to be let loose. , Susy’s 
mother, aided by the servant-man who accompanied them, had already crossed 
the gangway which lay be n the-wharf andthe boat, and Susy was reluct- 
antly following, whe d Ofaivoice behind her—the very voice she was 
longing to er. She-turned.to look round, and missing her 
footing, fell inte the water. * ” é 

Another instant, and Charles-h#@ 


* Si ihe, 1 

‘thrown off his-eoat, and.calliog out loudly, 
‘Tell the captain not to allow the wheel to stir,-and tolowermea rope tvabe: 
sprang into the river. But of her whom he was risking his lifé'to save, he was 
unable to perceive any trace. - 

Judging that the current of the river might have carried her a little forward, 
he swam around the wheel, but still he saw her not, and despair seized his 
heart as he conjectured that she might be under the boat. He strained his 
eyes to see through the water, and at length discerned, far below the surface, 
what.seemed theend of a floating garment lodged between the wheel and the 
rounded bottom of the boat. 

It. this were indeed the unfortunate girl, the least movement of the wheel 
must inevitably crush her, and Charles, in his terror, fancied it was already 

gtoturn. He dived and clutched at the garment, but missed it. He 
ros¢-panting and almost exhausted; but searcely waiting to get breath, he 
again plunged below. This time his efforts were rewarded with success, at 
least so far that he was able to bring Susy’s form to the surface of the water; 
but-she seemed totally liseless. 

Charles ‘was now so nearly exhausted that he had only sufficient presence of 
mind lett:to clasp Susy convulsively to him while he kept himself afloat by 
holding on to the wheel. 

But this, his last hope of support, seemed also to fail him soon, as he per- 
ceived that it was now really beginning to turn slowly round. ' By a desperate 
effort he struck his foot against one of the paddles, so as to push Aimselt as far 
from the danger as possible, As he did so something toucned his head, and 
his hand grasped a rope. New life seemed now infused into him He gathered 
all his energies, and tastened the rope round Susy’s waist—consciousness then 
entirely forsook him. In the meantime the witnesses of the scene, after giving 
Charlea’simgtructiona to the captain, had watched his struggles and exertions 
with breathless interest. The friendly rope had been flung to him again and 
again, but in the excitement of his feelings and his semi-iusensibility, he had 
been incapable of availing himself of the offered aid. 

At last, perceiving that he was quite exhausted. and must inevitably soon 
let go his hold on the wheel, and then probably sink to rise no more, the cap- 
taim- judged it best te'tun the risk of moving off, #0 that a small boat could be 
sent to the rescue... » ‘ ’ 

The result ot this hazardous experiment proved successful. Susy was raised 
by means of the rope, and a boat reached Charles in time to save him also. 

Both sufferers were taken on board the steamboat, which now rapidly moved 
off, to make-up for lost time. . 

And thus, when our hero regained his consciousness, he found himself many 
miles from home. Of course his first anxious inquiry was for Susy, and when 
informed that she was rapidly recovering, his happiness seemed complete. He 
showed his contentment by turning over, and falimg into a deep, quiet sleep. 

About sunset a message eame io him that Miss LK—— desired to see him 

He jound her lying on a sofa in the captain’s state-roem, which had been 
given up to her. Her mother was sitting beside her. She locked \ery pale, 
and somewhat suffering, but-she held out her hand to him very gratetully, 
while the tears stood in her eyes. 

“Charles,” said she, without «ffering a word of thanks, ‘I want to see a 
clergyman. Is there one on board?” 

‘1 will go and see,’’ said Charles, moving to the door; but a dreadful thought 
striking him, he turned, exclaiming, ‘Susy, you do not think——” 

“ That lam going to die?’ said she, anticipating him. ‘ No, Charles; but 
T-want to. see a clergyman.”’ : 

Charles went, and soon returned, panied by a minist 

‘| thank you, sir, for coming to me,” said Susy to the latter, as he entered. 
“TP have'a strange request to make to you. Would you object, sir, in the 
presence and with the consent ef my mother, to unite me to that gentleman?” 

It the minister was astonished at this request, Charles was infinitely more so. 
“What did you say, Suey?” said be. ‘Lid I hear aright?” 

“I believe so,” said Susy, smiling at his eager amazement. ‘Does the 
scheme meet your eprroval f’”’ 

“lt was beuven-iu: pired,’’ cried the poor fellow, frantie-with ‘joy; but a 
shade coming over his radiant face, he added, gravely, ‘* But;®usy. have you 

= ber, I want your love, not your giatitudes /I'will be sutis- 
fled-with nothing less.”’ yt 

“ Do not be concerned about that, dear Charles,” replied Susy, gazing at him 
very tenderly through her tears; ‘‘ be assured you havethem both, and had 
the first leng, long before you hud the last.” Ris 

“ But, Susy, you said only yesterday—— f 

‘Never mind what I said yesterday,” interrupted Susy, with some of her 
old spirit breaking out. ‘‘ Just mind what | say to-day. If I was a fool one, 
is that any reason I myst be one always? ‘But, indeed, Charles,” she added, 
more sottly, ‘I bave always meant to be your wile—the only seruple I have is 
that I am not half good enough for you.”’ 

It is needless to say how this discussion ended. Tbe reader has already di- 
vined that Charles continued his journey; and thus in the course of one event- 
ful day, he risked a life, saved a life, made an Impromptu Marriage, and set 
out ou & most unexpected wedding trip. 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—THE COUPE ON THE RAIL. 


ANNESLEY Brecurer felt it “‘deuced o¢d’’ to be the travelling companion and 
protector of a very beautiful girl of nineteen, to whose iresh youth every com- 
mon object of the road was a thing of wonderment and curiosity; the country 
—the peopl —the scores of passengers arriving or departing—tie chance inci- 
dents of the way—all amused her. She possessed that power of deriving in- 
tense enjoyment from the mere aspect of life that characterises certain ninds 
and while thus each little incident interested her, her gay and lively rallies 
snimated one who without ber companionship had smoked his cigar im half- 
sulky isolation, voting journey and fellow-travellers ‘‘ most monstrous bores.”” 
as they traversed that picturesque tract between Chande Fontaine and Verviers 
her delight and enjoyment increased. ‘hose wonderful little landscapes which 
open at the exit from each tunnel, and where to the darkness and gloom suc 
coed, as if by magic, those rapid glances at swelling lawns, deep-bosomed 


sd e * 3 ‘ ~. 
“Never, be it then.!2 he,otied}and sdizing-his iat, he strode angrily from } 
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r woods anit ri, with 9 homesteads the 
a s Me: Sar eae ein ot kere beauty. anne ae | 


“ Ah! Mr. Beecher,” said she, as they emerged upon one of these charming 


+ spots, ‘I’m balf relenting-about'my decision in regard to greatness. I think 
. , Hove : 3 are . 
ee 


=e Wherethe= tail wiltows hanging over 
; r Pbe an @fistenéé 1 should like better than the 
life of even a duchess.’’ , 

‘It’s a much easier ambition.to gratify fai he smiling. 

4 It waw not of that T was thinking,” said she, havghtily; ‘‘ nor em I so cer- 
tain you are right there. I take it people can generally be that they have set 
their heart om being.”* >= : “t renee he. ’ 

“T should like to be convinced of your*theory,’”-eried he, ‘for I haye been 
I can’t say how many years wishing ior fifty things 1 have never succeeded in 
attaining.”’ Sep 4 “3 

“ What e'se have you doné besides wishing ?’’ asked she, abruptly. 

‘¢ Well, that is # hard question,’’'raid he, in some confusion; ‘ and after all, 
I don’t see what remained to. me to-do but wish.’’ 

“If that were all, it is pretty clear pou bad no right to sceceed. WhenI 
said that peoplé can-bave whact\they set their heart op, ] meavt what they so 
longed for that no-toil was too great, no sacrifice too painful to deter them; 
that with eyes upturned te the summit, they could breast the mountain, not 
minding weariness, and even when, footsore avd exhausted, they sank down, 
they arose to the kame enterprise unshaken in courage, unbroken in faith. 
Have you known this ?”’ 1 

‘TI can scareely say I have; hut as to the longing and pining after a good 
ttitn of fortyne 1’ll back myself against any one going.’’ 

“That's the old story of the ehild crying for the moon,’’ said she, laughing. 
“Now, what was it you longed for eo ardently ?’’ 

* Can’t you gness??? «4 i 

“You wanted to marry some one who would not have you, or who was 
beneath you, or too poor, or too something-or-other for your grand relations ?”’ 

‘* No, not that.’? ; 

“ You aspired to some great distinction as a politician, or a soldier, or per- 
hap#as a sailor?” 

* Nosby Jove! never dreamed of it,’? burst be in, laughing at the very idea. 

“You sighed for some advancement in rank, or perhaps it was great wealth ?’’ 

“there you have it! Plenty of money—lois of ready—with that all the rest 
comes eary.’’ , 

“It must be very delightful, no doubt, to indulge every passing caprice, 
without ever counting the cost ; bot, after a while, what a spoilt-child weari- 
negs would ec me over one frem all this cloying enjoyment—bhow tiresome would 
it be to shorten thé journey between will and aceomplishment, and make of lite 
a mere succession ot ‘ tableaux,’ I’d rather strive, and struggle, and win.’’ 

*tAy, but.one doesn’t always win,’’ broke he in. 

“] Believe one does—if one deserves it ; and even when ope does not, the 
battle isi ‘fne'thing. How much sympathy, Il ask you, have we fcr those clas- 
sic heroés who'aré always helped out of their difficulties by some ir:endly 
deity? . What do We feel for him who, in the thick of the fight, is sure to be 
res. ued by a‘goddess in a cloud ?”’ . 

**T contess i do like.a “good * book,’ ‘ hedged’ wéll all round, and standing to 
win somewhere. I meéan,’’ added he, in an explanatory tone, *‘I like to be 
tafe in this world.’’ 

‘*Stand)om the bank of the stream, then, and let bolder hearts push across 
the river !”’ 

“« Well; but I’nt rather out of patience,’’ said he, in a tone of half irritation. 
‘¢ Pye had'many # venture in life, and too'many of them unfortunate ones.”’ 

“How Ido wonder,”’ said she, after a pause, “that you and papa are such 
great friends, for I have rarely heard of two people who take such widely dif- 
ferent notions of life. Fou seem to me all caution and réserve—he, all daring 


ond.-genteycy pve we 

‘That’s the..reaton, perhaps, we suit each other so well,’’ said Beecher, 
laughing. 

Pon It may be so,’’ said she, thoughtfully ; and now there was silence hetween 
them. 

* Have you got sisters, Mr. Beccher?”’ said she, at length. 

“No ; except I may call my brother’s wife one.” 

“Yell me of her. Is she young—is she handsome ?”’ 

*‘ She is not young, but she is still a very handsome woman.’’ 

* Dark or fair?’’ 

“* Very dark, almost Spanish in complexion—a great deal of haughtiness in 
her Jook, but great courtesy when she plc ases.’’ 

‘* Would she like me ?”’ 

‘“« Of course she would,” said he, with a smileand a bow ; but a flush covered 
his face at the bare thought of their meeting. 

‘1’m not so certain you are telling the truth there,’’ said she, laughing ; 
* and yet you know there can be no offence in telling me I should not suit some 
one I have never seen ; do, then, be frank with me, and say what would she 
think of me.”’ 

‘“« To begin,’’ said he, langhing, “ she’d say you were very beautiful pe 

“« « Exquisitely beautitul,’ was the phrase ot that old gentleman that got into 
the next carriage ; and I like it better. ’ 

“Well, exquisitely beautiful—the perfection of gracefulness—:nd highly 
accompliehed.’’ 

‘She’d not say any such thing; she’d not describe me like a governess ; 
she’d probably say I was too demonstrative—that’s a phrase in vogue just now 
—and hint that I was a little vulgar. Dut I assure you,” added she, seriously, 
‘<J’m not so when I speak Freneli. It is a stupid attempt on my part to catch 
up what I imagine must be English frankness when | talk the Janguage that 
betrays me into all these outspoken extravagances. Let us.talk French now.” 

‘You'll have the conversation very nearly to yourself then,’’ said Beecher, 
‘for I’m a most indifferent linguist.’’ 

‘* Well, then, I must ask you te take my word for it, and believe that I’m 
well bred when I can afford it. But your sister—do tell me of her.’’ 

* She is ‘trés grande dame,’ as you would call it,” said Beecher; ‘ very 
quiet, very cold; extremely simple in language, dresses splendidly, and never 
knows wrong people.’’ 

‘Who are wrong people ?”’ 

**] den’t exactly know how to define them; but they are such as are to be 
met with ih society, not by claim of birtn and standing, but because they are 
very rich, or very clever, in some way or other—people, in fact, that one has 
to ask who they are.’’ 

‘‘T understand. But that must apply toa pretty wide circle of this world’s 
habitants.’’ 

‘So it does. A great part of Europe, and all America,’’ said Beecher, 
laughing. 

‘And papa and myself, how should we come through this formidable in- 
quiry ?’’ 

“Well,” said he, hesitating, “ your father has always lived so much out of 
the world—this kind of world, I mean—so studiously retired, that the chances 
are that, in short-——”’ 

“In short—they’d ask, ‘Who are these Davises?’’’ She threw into her 
fac’, as she spoke, such an admirable mimicry of proud pretension that 
Beecher laughed immoderately at it. ‘‘And when they’d ask it,’’ continued 
she, ‘‘1’d be very gratetul to you to tellme what to reply to them, since 1 own 
to you it is a most puzzling question to myself.’’ 

** Well,’’ said Beecher, in some embarrassment, ‘it is strange enough; but 
though your father and I are very o!d friends—as intimate as men can possibly 
be—yet he has never spoken to me about his family or connections—nay, 60 
jar has he carried his reserve, that, until yesterday, I was not aware he had a 
daughter.”’ t 

** You don’t mean to say he never spoke of me?’’ 

** Never to me, at least; and, as I have told you, I believe no one possesses a 
larger share of his confidence than myself.” 

“That was strange,”’ said she, in deep reflection. Then, after a few 
mivutes, she resumed: ‘‘If Dhadastery of my life I’d tell it to you; but 
there is really none, or next to none. As a child, i was at school in Cornwall. 
later on, papa came and fetched me away to # small cottage near Walmer, 
where | lived with a sort of governess, who treated me with great deference— 
in shert, observed towards me so much respect that I grew to believe I was 
something very exalted and distinguished—a sert of ‘ Man in the Iron Mask,’ 
whose pretensions had only to be known to convulse half Europe. Thence | 
passed ever to the pensionnat at the Three Fountains, where I found, if not the 
same homage, a] thé indications of my being regarded as a privileged indivi- 
dual. I had my maid; I enjoyed innumerable little indulgences none others 
possessed. 1’m not sure whether the pony I rode at the riding-school was my 
own or not; I only know that none mouited him but myself. In fact, I was 
treated like one apart, and all papa’s létiers only reiterated the same order— 
I was to want for nothing. Of course, these teachings could impress but one 
lesson—that I was a person of high rank and great fortune; and of this I 
never entertained a doubt. Now,’’ added she, with more energy, ‘‘so far as 
I understand its ases, Ido like wealth, and so far as I can fancy iis privileges, | 
love rank; but if the tidings came suddenly upon me thatI had neither one 
nor the other, I feel a sort of self-confidence that tells me I should not be dis- 
pirited or discouraged.” 

Beecher gazed at her with such admiration that a deep blush rose to her 
face, as she said, “‘ You may put this heroism of mine 1o the test at once, by 
telling me frankly what you know about my station. Am | a princess in dis- 
= Mr. Beecher, or am I only anitem in the terrible category of what you 

ve just called ‘ wrong people?’ ’’ 

If thé’ dread and terror of Grog Davis had been removed from Annesley 
Beecher’s miad, there is no saying to what excesses of confidence the impulse 
of the moment might bave carried him. He was capable of telling her any 
and everything. For a few seconds, indeed, the thought of being her trusted 
friend so overcame his prudence that he actually took her hand between his 
own, as the prelude to the revelations he was about to open, when suddenly a 
vision of Davis swept before his mind—Davis, in one of his moods of wrath, 
paroxystis of passion as they were, wherein he stopped at nothing. ‘He'd 
send me to the dock as a felon—he’d shoot me down like a dog,’’ muttered he 
to himself, as dropping her hand, he leaned back in the carriage. 

She bent over} and jooked calmly into his face. Her own was now perfectly 
paleiand colorless, and then, with a faint, sad smile, rhe said, 

“Pgee that you’a like to gratify me. It is through some sense of deleacy 
and reserve that you hesitite. Beitso. Let us be good friends now, and per- 
baps in time we may trust each other thoroughly.”’ 

Beecher took her hand once more, and bending down, kissed it fervently. 
Wiiat @ sirange thriil was that that ran throvgh his heart, and what an odd 
seQue of desulation was it as he relinquished that fair, soit hand, as though it 
were'that by its grasp he held on to lite and hope together! ‘ Oh,’’ muttered 
he to himself, “‘ why was net she—why was not he himself—twenty things 
that neither of them were ?”’ 

‘*] wish I could read your thoughts,”’ said she, smiling gent!y at him. 











“1 wish to heaven you could,”* cried he, with an honest energy that his 
nature had not known for many a day. 7 ; 

For the remainder of the way neither spoke, beyond some chance remark 
upon the country or the people Tt'was as. ‘the’ between them 
‘was Yet too frail to ¢ross, and that they trusted to” that inter- 
change 6f thought and confidence whieh each pee a age f 

“ mary ta at the end of our journey !” he, with a sigh; as they 
enter : ' eee OR as an 

“ And the. beginning of our friendship,” said she, with’s smile, while she 
hela out hér hand to pledge the contract. ~ . ; 
“So fnterttly was Beecher gazing at her face that he did not notice the 
action. BK } 

* Won’t you have it?’ asked she, laughing. fries: 

“‘ Which,” cried he—* the hand, or the friendship ?”” sab, 

“‘T meant thejriendship,’’ said she. quietly. 

‘ Tickets, sir %” said the guard, entering. ‘‘ We are at the station ”” 

Annesley Beeeher was coun immersed in all those bustling cares which at- 
tend the close of @ journey; and though Lizzy seemed to enjoy the.eonfusion 
and turmoil that prevailed, he was far trom happy amidst the anxieti¢s.about 
baggage and horse-boxes; the maid aud the groom each tormenting bimin the 
inte: ests of their several depar'ments. All was, however, safe—not @ 
was missing—Klepper ‘ never lost a hair’’—and they drove off to the of 
the Four Nations, in high spirits all. RIS 
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CHAPTER XXXII —THE “i OUR NATIONS” AT AIX. 


Aut the busile of “ settling down’”’ in the hotel over, Annesley Beecher 

to reflect a little upon the singularity of his situation. The wonde: admi- 
ration which had fo)lowed Lizzy Davis wherever she appeared on the. 

seemed to have reached its climax now, and little knots and groups of 
travellers were to be seen before the windows curious to catch a glance at this 
surpassing beauty. Now, had she been his bond fide property, he was jast the 
man to derive the most intense enjoyment from this homage at second-hand— 
he’d have exulted and triumphed in it. His position was, however, a very differ- 
ent one, and as merely her companion, while it exposed her to very depreciating 
judgments, it alxo necessitated on his part a degree of haughty defiance and 
championship tor which he had not the slightest faicy whatever. 

Annesley Beecher dragged into a row for Grog Davis’s daughte*—Beecher 
fighting some confounded count or other about Lizzy Davis—Atmesley shot by 
some Zouave cvptai who insisted on waltzing with his “‘ friend *—these. were 
pleasant mind-pictures which he contemplated with the very reverse of enjoy- 
ment; and yet the question of her father’s station away Ed ‘felt it was a cause 
wherein eyen one wuo had no more love for the ‘ duello”” Tham Iamself might 
well have periled lie. All her loveliness and grace had nd& béan wasted when 
they could kindle up a little gleam of chivalry in the wagiieescof sat wasted 
heart ! > ah dea aes 7. 

He ran over in his mind all the Lady Julias and Georgiayias of thé fashionable 
wor.d. He bethought him ef each of those who had béen the queens of Lon- 
don seasons; and yet how vastly were they all her inferiors.. It:was.not alone 
that in beauty she eclipsed them, but she posse: e e thousand 
nameless attractions of manner and gesture, a certaiti blended dighity and 
youthful gaiety, that made her seem the very ideal ofhigh-bormm love a. 
He had seen dukes’ daughters who could not vie with GF im’ these gifts; he 
had known countesses immeasurably beneath her. Frotithesé thoughts he 
went on to others as to her future, and the kind of fello@= tmight: marry 
her; for, strangely enough, in ali his homage there mi ‘the ever-present 
memory of Grog and his pursuits. Mountjoy Stubbs might ami ek 
has fifty thousand a year, und his father was « pawnbroker.* 
might marry her—he got all his money from the slave neal fe were 
three or four more—all wealthy, and all equivocal in position aket® to. be seen 
in clubs, to be dived with and played with—fellows who bad yachts at Cowes 
and grouse-lodges in Scotland, and yet in London were “nowhere.” These 
men could within their own sphere do all they pleased—they could afford any 
extravagance they fancied—and what a delightiul extravagance it would be to 
marry Lizzy Davis. Ofien as he hai envied these men, he never did so more 
than now. Zhey bad no responsibilities of station ever hanging over théin—no 
brothers in the peerage to bully them about this—no sisters in waiting to 
worry them about that. ‘They could always, as he phrased it, ‘‘ paint their 
coach their own color,’’ witout any fear of the Heralds’ Office; and what bet- 
ter existence could a man wish for than a prolitie tarcy and unlimited funds to 
indulge it. ‘IfI wece Stubbs I’d marry her.’’ This he said fully half a dozen 
times over, and often confirmed it with an oath. And what an amiable race 
of people are the Stubbses of this habitable globe—how loosely do responsibili- 
ties sit upen them—how geverously are they permitfed every measure of ex- 
travagance and every violation of good taste! What a painful contrast did his 
mind diaw between Stubbs’s condiiion and his own! ‘There was a time, too 
when the State repaired in some sort the injustice that younger sone groaned 
under—the public service was full of the Lord Uharleses and the Honorables, 
who looked up to a paternal government for their suppert; but now there waa 
actually a run against them. Beccher argued himselt so warmly into this be- 
lief, that he said aloud, “if I asked for something to-morrow they’d refuse me, 
just because l’ve a brother a peer !’’ , 


The reader is already awase what a compensation he found for all his defeats 
and shorte:mings in lite by arraigning the injustice of the world. Downii 
street—the Turi—Lack ngtun—lattersall’»—the Horse Guards—and the “ little 
heli in St. Jumes’s street’? were all in a league to crusu bim; but he’d show 
them ‘a turn round vhe corner yet,’ he said; and with a@ saucy laugh of 
der sion at»li the malevolence of iortune, he set about dressing tor dinner. 
Beecher was not only a very good-looking fellow, but he had that stamp of 
man of fashion about him which all the coutamination of low habits and low 
associates had not effaced. His address was easy and unaffected; his voice 
pleasantly toned; his smile sufliciently ready; and his whole manner was an 
agreeable blending of deierence wth a sort of not upgraceful self-esteem, 
Negatives best describe the class of meu he belonged to, and any real excel- 
Jence he possessed was in not being a great number of things which form, 
unhappily, the sociai defects of a large section of humanity. He was never 
loud. never witty, never oracular, never anecdotic; and although the Mang of 
the ‘Turf’ and, its followers clung to him, he threw out its ‘‘ dialectics’’ se 
laughingly that he even seemed to be himself ridiculing the quaint phraseology 
he empivoyed. 


We cannot venture to affirm that our readers might have liked his company 
but we are sale in asserting that Lizzy Davis did so. He possessed that very 
experience of life—London life—that amused her greatly. She caught up with 
an instinctive quickness the meaning of those secret springs which move 
society, and where, though genius and wealth are suffered to exercise their 
influence, the real power is alone centred in those who are great bv station 
and hereditary claims. She saw that the great Brahmins of fashion maintained 
a certain exciusiveness which no pretensions evir breached, and that to this 
consciousness of an unassailable position was greatly owing all the dignified 
repose and serenity of their manner. She made him recount to her the style 
of living in the country houses of England—the crowds of visitors that came 
and went—the ficld sports—the home resources that filled up the day—while 
intrigues of politics or fashion went silently on beneath the surfuce. She recog- 
nised that in this apparently easy and indolent existence a great game was 
ever being played, and that ail the workings of ambition, all the passions of 
love, and hate, and fear, and jealousy were ‘‘ on the board.’’ : 


(To be continued.) , 








A Curtous Steam-Engine, 

M. Hippolyte Lamy, of Paris, has obtained a patent in this coun- 
try for a curious engine, which he denominates the ‘Organic En- 
gine,” from the fact of its being an imitation of the human organi- 
zation. It consists, says the patentee, of a heart aivided into two 
distinct parts, each comprising two compartments or cells, one of 
which contains the arterial or acting steam, the other the veinous 
stéam, or the steam which has already exerted its working power. 
The heart is represented by two cylinders, the motion of the piston 
exactly simulating the motions of systole and diastole. There are 
two lungs, the conformation of which resembles as nearly as possible 
that of the lungs of animals, presenting under a given volume a very 
large surface. ‘There are to. be seen veins, arteries, glands and @ 
stomach, the functions of which are of the same nature as those of 
the stomachs of arimals.: The steam represents the blood, and as 
the blood consists of a liquid which drifts various substances, so the 
steam acts, as it were, as a vehicle of the heat which constitutes the 
force or the life of the engine. The leakage corresponds to the se- 
cretions, and the radiation of the engine may be compared to cuta- 
neous perspiration, The inventor proposes to substitute his engine 
for the engines in common use on our railways, which he compares 
**to a man who has a vein constalitly open, out of which the 
incessantly runs, and-who ‘requires a constant and large supply of 
food and drink. in order to recover the blood lost.” 





A Woman’s Exp'ation for the Sinus of her Husband, 

The wealthy aod youthful French widow of an elderly English gentleman has 
just astonished the Paria world by retiring to the Carmelites of the Rue de 
Vaugirard, The lady had beguu her widowhood, which had followed very 
closely upon ber matriage, by the undisguised announcement of ber intention 
of making good ure of tue neh Englishman’s fortune, and had already inauge- 
rated the seasn by several entertainments of the most lively kind, wh ! 
an officious compatricte of her late hasband, having thought proper to 
her of the circunstances in which he had lett England many years ago, and 
of the stxpicions which still attach to his name, in spite of the trial and 
acquittal he hadiemdergone, in one of the most extraordinary cases on record 
in the Boglieh o@trts oi law. The story, of which the poor little widow had 
been hitherto entirely ignorant, made such an impression on her nerves, that 
the extreme step we have mentioned above has been the consequence. The 
widow was formerly an actrers at one of the minor theatres of Faris, and the 
gentleman the hero of a tragical domestic drama, which took place more than 
jorty years ago in England, and is yet remembered with terror in the neighbor- 
hood where itoceurred. His enormous wealth was left by will entirely to the 

idow, whe carries it as dowry to the Carmelites, 
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GENERAL VIEW OF PREPARING AND BAKING METZOTH, THE UNLEAVENED BREAD FOR THE PASSOVER. 


THE JEWISH PASSOVER OF 1858. 
By Doesticks. 
Any one taking a morning walk through Chatham street will 
meet enough men whose low stature, shining black eyes, crisp 
inky hair, hooked noses, stooping shoulders, and eager movements 
proclaim them of the Hebrew race, to convince him that Jews 
are prevalent in our city in large numbers. Exactly how many 
thonneds of the Hebraic people have their present sojourning in 
New York we have no means of ascertaining, but the number is 
considerable, and is on the rapid increase. 

The Israelitish race preserve to this day their peculiar charac- 
teristics as a marked, and their national prejudices in as 
full force as in the days of Darius, King of Persia. They exist 
among us, a distinct race, preserving an identity of their own, 
never parting with an atom of their national individuality, but 
whilst constantly intermingling in trade and business with the 
— keeping themselves as separate from the uncircumcised 
dog in all social and religious intercourse, as if they were in a 

erent country. They could not keep themselves more apart 
if they were walled out from the Christian world by an impassa- 
ble chain of mountains or deep waters, instead of the intangible 
and seemingly unsubstantial barrier of mere religious prejudice. 
The Jews never intermarry with the Christian world ; a Hebrew 
gallant may not set his affections on a woman of the Gentiles, 
nor can a Jewish maiden be achieved by a Christian lover, unless 
he will renounce his faith, undergo a strict purification, and sub- 
mit himself to all the rites attendant upon becoming a member of 
the Jewish church. It is by this refusal to amalgamate with the 
people by whom they are sur- 
rounded that they preserve 
themselves a distinct body, while 
all other races and religions 
blend and coalesce with the na- 
tives of the country, and in a 
—— or two become 

ughly and completely Ame- 
ricanized. There are some ex- 
ceptions to these remarks, but 
the general assertion is correct. 
A short chapter on some of the 
usages and observances of this 
strange people is of peculiar in- 
terest at the present time, be- 
cause it is the most holy and 
most universally observed reli- 
us festival, the Passover, or 
Seven Days’ Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread. 

This feast of the Passover, as 
all our readers conversant with 
Jewish history are aware, is a 
yearly festival instituted to com- 
memorate the Providential pre- 
servation of the Hebrews, when 
allthe firstborn of Egypt were 
smitten by the wrath of God; 
on that terrible occasion the angel 
of the Lord passed over the 
houses of the Israelites ; the doors 
were marked by being sprinkled 
with the blood of the Paschal 
Lamb. This memorable event 
is religiously remembered every 
he and the anniversary is cele- 

with the most solemn 
eeremonies. 

This feast occurs in the month 
known to the Jews,as Ahib, or 
Nisan, which corresponds to part 
of our March and the early part 
April. It is the first month of 
the Jewish year. The eating of 
the unleavened bread for the 
seven days of the Passover ia 
He on all of the Jewish 

and it is observed with the 
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most punctilious exactitude by all, old and young, no matter how 
poor or rich. During the seven days this wnleavened bread is the 
only sort permitted to be used, no meat is allowed, and no drop 
of wine or spirituous or fermented liquors. Fish and some kinds 
of vegetables are eaten sparingly. 

So necessary is it considered that every family of Israelites 
should have a full supply of the holy bread, that large sums are 
donated. by the wealthy of that church and by the various Jewish 
societies for the purpose of purchasing quantities of it to be dis- 
tributed to the poor, ‘ without money and without price.” This 


be expended for this purpose. 

Persons are appointed whose duty is somewhat like the col- 
porteurs of the Christian churches, only, instead of distributing 
books and tracts, they visit the indigent of their brethren who 
may be without the means to purchase, and inquire if they are 
provided with a full supply of the unleayened bread, and should 
any be needed it is at once furnished from some of the charitable 
depéts. ‘Thus none need be without the means of properly cele- 
brating this the most sacred of all their festivals. 

The preparation of this bread is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance ; every step of the process is watched by a committee, 
consisting of one or more of the Jewish church, lest some extra- 
neous substance should by design or accident become incorpo- 
rated with the lawful ingredients. The bread is composed of 
fine flour and water, nothing else; no yeast, no particle of salt 
or any flavoring matter, and the greatest possible care is exercised 
lest dust or some other foreign thing should fall into the mass of 
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WEIGHING AND KNEADING OF THE FLOUR IN PRESENCE OF 716 VABRI, 


year one wealthy Hebrew gentleman gave a thousand dollars to | pro 
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dough, and so defile the whole. Shouldsuch an accident 

the whole batch is immediately laid aside and used for other 
purposes, while the committee weigh out the flour for another 
experiment. The bread is not prepared in private houses, except 
in exceptional eases, but is baked in large quantities by regular 
bakers, some of whom prepare thousands of pounds every year. 
It is not necessary that the baker should be a Jew—the bread 
may be touched and manipulated dae entile hands without being 
defiled, but the whole process must be closely watched by Hebrew 
eyes, that there may be no juggling and no introduction of im- 
per materials. 

The flour is furnished the baker by the committee, who, of 
course, take dp to satisfy themselves as to its purity; it is by 
them weighed and put into the machine, for the whole kneadin 
process is performed by steam. When it is thoroughly mize 
and worked up to a proper consistence, it is transferred to the 
cutting machine, where it is cut. 

The unleavened bread is not made in loaves, but in large flat 
cakes as large as an ordinary teaplate, which resemble in appear- 
ance and taste the “ hard bread” or “sea biscuit.” These cakes 
are not all alike ; some of them are about an eighth of an inch 
thick and are rather slack- baked, being of a very light color. 
This bread is for everyday use, and is of the commonest kind 
that is made. Another variety is about twice or three times as 
thick, and is baked much browner, though these are the only 
differences, the material being precisely the same. These latter 
cakes are marked with little p Be about an inch or two long, 
some being distinguished with one, some with two and others 
with three of these marks. 
These are to be eaten on the first 
second and third days of the 
Passover respectively. 


Although the unleavened 
bread is made in the same ma- 
chines in which other bread is 
made, every part of the machine 
that touches the bread is taken 
out and others substituted that 
have never been used for any- 
thing else. Thus separate rollers, 
feeding-web, cutters, and some 
other parts of the mechanism are 
owned by the Jews, who put them 
into the machine duly once a 
year when the feast of the Pass- 
over approaches. All this pre- 
paration is under the supervi- 
sion of a Rabbi of some one of 
the synagogues. The is 
exposed for sale, and any per- 
son, whether Jew or Gentile, 
may get all he is disposed to 
pay eight cents a pound for. 
Hundreds of pounds are. dis- 
posed of in this way, and some 
of the Gentile bakers make a 
good profit off of the Israelitish 
tribes, thus for once reversing 
the usual order of things. 


Just before the days of the 
Passover are at hand every 
utensil in which food is prepared 
or from which it is eaten, in the 
house of every Jew in the coun- 
try, is laid aside, and others az: 
put in their plece. This law is 
despotic, and is conscientious), 
obeyed. Ifa Hebrew should be 
so poverty-stricken as to have 
but asingle pannikin from which 
to eat his scanty meals, he will 
find means to change it for anew 
one. This rule applies to all 
the utensils of the kitchen and 
the dining-room that ever 
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CURIOUS PROCESS OF KNEADING THE BREAD WITH A BEAM. 


come in contact with the food that is prepared for ordinary | into the breast of his fellow; but he would, on no consideration, | Italy, who, sitting down to dine in the midst of the bleeding 
defile that hand by the touch of beef or mutton, or any dead 


use. 

When the first table is laid 
with unleavened bread, before 
the repast commences the 
youngest child of the family 
that can talk, having been pre- 
viously instructed, asks the 
father of the family why it is 
that the hard, dry, unpalatable 
bread is set before them that 
day, instead of the more plea- 
sant article to which they have 
been accustomed. ‘The head of 
the household makes answer, 
that it is in remembrance of 
God’s mercy to the Israelites in 
delivering them from Egyptian 
bondage, and then explains, if 
need be, the circumstances con- 


nected with the institution of 


the feast. Then after appropriate 
and ceremonious prayers the 
repast begins, and thus is in- 
augurated the first day of the 
Passover. 

This custom is in fulfilment 
of the ipstructions laid down 
in the twelfth chapter of 


Exodus, in the following words ; 


“ And it shall come to pass when 
your children shall say unto you, 
what mean ye by this service? That 
Pee say, It is the sacrifice of the 

rd’s Passover, who passed ever the 
houses of the children of Israel in 
Egypt, when He smote the Egyptians, 
and delivered our houses.’’ 


With so much reverence is 
this holy festival regarded, that 
all of the Jews, however dis- 
honest some of them are and 


loose in their morals on other points, pay the strictest 
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itish faith among the pick- 
pockets and other “cross- 
men” of the town, but no 
one of these omits to pay the 
strictest attention to the feast 
of the Passover. The man 
who would steal into a per- 
son’s house and pocket the 
. spoons, or who would break 
==. into a,store and make way 
with all the goods, or who 
= ‘would without hesitation pick 
the pockets of any of the 
& Gentile tribes, is still too 
=. deeply saturated with religion 
to neglect his pious duties at 
the time of the feast of the 
Passover; and though he 
would rob his neighbors 
with the greatest delight, 
would never so far forget 
his duties to his church as 
to eat any but unleavened 
bread in the great feast of the 
month “ Nisan.’’ He might 
perhaps, under certain cir- 
cumstances, plunge a knife 
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TAKING TH®S METZOTH FROM JHE OVEN. 


corpses of men they have just murdered, religiously cross them- 
selves, and abstain from eating 
meat because it is the season of 
Lent. 

There are fifteen Jewish 
Synagogues in the city, the 
Rabbis and Readers of which 
are all men eminent for learn- 
ing and scholarship. There are 
several Jewish magazines and 
journals, a number of benevo- 
lent societies and charitable 
institutions sustained wholly by 
them. Few of them are mem- 
bers of the Fire Department or 
the military companies. They 
are, as @ race, passionately fond 
of music, and they contribute 
largely to the support of the 
opera. 

Considered as a body, the 
Jews of New York are quiet, 

law-abiding, good citizens; at- 
tentive and indefatigable in 
their various occupations, and 
among the very best of the 
adopted citizens of America, 





The Crenm-Colored Island. 
At Malta, during the sum- 
mer, everything is a yellowish 
white: cream-colored houses, 
cream-colored hedges, cream- 
colored fields, for ail vegeta- 











regard | thing whatsoever, during the holy Passover week. This is some- 
‘o this. There are a number of Hebrews in the city who are | what upon the principle that actuates the Catholic brigands of 





GRINDING THE BROKEN PIECES OF METZOTH, OR UNLEAVENED BREAD, INTO MEAL, 





*ion is burnt up; white trousers, 
white jackets, white hats, 
white boots, all of which take 
a yellow tinge in the sun, and 
then there is the peril of a sunstroke if you go out without an 
| umbrella over your head. 
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WEIGHING AND DELIVERICG f£H# MET OTH, OR UNLEAVENED BREAD, 
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Neos GARDEN, BROADWAY, asove PRINCE ST. 


=e eT ELE: 
\ANTOINE ‘and’: 
of Great 


se ean Pc 


: to commence at past seven 
Mo hae Upper Boxes, 25 cents. 
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Evening at séven o’clock, and avay Wetenslay th Saturday After- 
noons at haif- two o’clock. 
Also, the G AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Happy ame &c. &e. 
dmittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 


OOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 anp 6563 Broapway, NEAR 
PRINCE STREET. 
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Gd eede coed desde rcdcosccccvcscccevcccscccesecees Henry Wood. 
Entertainment, concluding with an entirely original 
, introduci Tad Panorama, entitled, 


Pec ee UCeee COP ESS Ie CCE eee 


Mekets 25 cont to'afl parts of the house. Doors open at 6; to commence at 
13 o'aloeh ‘precisaly, ag 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


my) . ‘ 











NEW YORK, APRIL 10, 1858. 

Notice ro ovr Reavers.—In answer to many inquiries, we 
would state, that. in binding the Intvsrratep Newspaper the 
Large Pictures should be folded and stitched in like a map. 








Special Notice. 
We repeat what we have frequently said before, that we cannot 
be responsible for any MSS. sent to us ansolicited, The authors 
of the MSS. that we accept will be addressed : “upon the enhleet 
The: MSS, which we reject we will not undertake to. return, 


== 


Notice to our Readers. 








A GREAT NUMBER OF FRANK LESL'E’S NEW - 


FAMILY MAGAZINE, NEW. 

Tur May number of our New Family Magazine Will be'the most 
splendid yet issued. It will contain the first chapters.of a power: 
ful and beautiful tale, written expressly for the Magazine, by the 
distinguished and eminent author, January Seance, enititled; . 
MYRA, THE .GIPSY PROPHETESS. 
This exquisite story will excite universal interest.~ It will be 
profusely illustrated. 

‘To our lady readers The Fashions in our May number will be 
of the highest interest. They will embrace the authentic styles in 
all the articles of ladies’ costume. Among the beautiful Fashion 
Dustrations will be found numerous varieties of Bonnets, Caps, 
Dress Aprons, Mantillas, Parasols, new and exquisite Sleeves, 
and Children’s Dresses. All these Fashions are authenticated by 
the leading houses in New York, and will bc the Spring Mode. 

Th. illustrated articles of travel, the tales, poems, adventures, 
and chapters of humor, wit and anecdote will be more than 
usually attractive, and the numerous engravings will fully main- 
tain the high reputation conceded to all ou {Misreted, gubhicn- 
tions. 


Our lady readers will bear in mind the May number of Frank 
Leslie's New Family Magazine. ' 
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Mt MAGNIFICENT PAYING 
ofthe .}, 
NEW. po OF REPRESENTATIVES 
iy. ‘ yt ae Sisal Rak) fot 


1 WASHINGTON. 
We shall shortly publish this superb Pieture, which will be the 
LARGEST ENGRAVING EVER: OUD IN 


AMERICA, . 
Our nsllits fave been engaged in its production for caveral months 
past, its elaborate wher Ctl d numerous life figures 
requiring unusual care ute finigh, Its preduction will be 


an era.in the art of Wood Sjaifraving in America, and we feel ro 
little sada “hcp ha to the Species ght Frawk Lesire’s 
Tux 











iti *? Congress. . 

In the eatly part of net week the roceedings of Congress were 
without any B wsdeBe: terest, all parti: being engaged in the excite- 
ment of the K. Senator Johhson Pepirted a Bill pro 
reforms in the present éyatem of Congressional Pritting, reg cing 
the prices, &¢. ‘In executive session, the Distridt of Columbia Ap- 
poiritments were all confirmed. Mr, Brnelas ppevented the note 







tution of Oregon, and also peti forthe organization 6 f the 
Territory of Dacotah. A to's suspend the laws of Utab was 
referred to the Territorial Q 

The House of Representatives, as ik DAW Abie for 0 long tinié padt, 


went into Committee of Whole, on the Deficiency Bill. -Mr. 
Stevenson, of Kentucky, madea Lecompton apeech. Mr, Ginger, 
of North Carolina, argued in sed tare Kansas. pet the 
Lecompton Cohstitution. t,, of South: Carolit 
favor of Lecomipton., He considered dered the/ issue to he whe 
States might hereafter be “Admitted. Mr. Bur of Mink 
chusetts, scouted thie threat of disunion, and applauded’ the firmness 
of the Douglas Democrats. Mr. Parrott, the de 
energetically denounced the Lecompton Cons 
coffer, of Tennessee, made a Lecompton speech 
continued by various members until . 

On Thursday thé House was. rly hour to witness 
the vote on the Lecompton question. After some unimportant 
moving business, Mr. Haskin, ef New York, called the attention of 














discovered 
One } o’clock having > Mir 


“pas So amenied: by the House the most objectiona® 


‘the Speaker to one‘Shew,’ a repérter of the NewYork Herald, whom 
eter ook ‘The reporter was expelled. 
Stephens, ‘according to previous 

ing, moved to take the’ Kansas Bill from the Speaker’s 
‘It was taken up atid read onte;'Mr.'Giddings objected to a 
second reading, and the question recurred, “Shall the bill be re- 
2” Mr. Stephens‘demanided the Ayes and Noes, which were 
wd and the bill was‘not rejected!” Ayes 95; Noes 137. The 
hens gave way to Mr. 

the Crittenden substi- 


table. 


| Dillywas th read a second tinie. Mr, 8 
E n , of t Poaaiyvanie who offere< 
“| fife in a few immaterial particulars. It proposes to admit | of 


the Union, and to refer the Lecompton Constitution to 
a voté ppeople. If réjected, then a Convention is provided. to 
be'ddlléd to frame a new Constitution. On this motion eame the 
tug, abet eet Mr. Mon bs puri said he had no remarks to. make. 
furnish waisted copies of the Crittenden substitute to suth 
ome as desiredthem. Mr. Quitman, of Mississippi, Here offer 
a substitute (an.amendment to. Mr. Montgomery’s ; 
which was the same with the Senate Bill, with the omis 
clause declaring the power of the people of Kansas to cha 
Constitution at any time. Mr. Stephens demanded the’ 
question. Mr. Quitman’s substitute was rejected—Ayes 









proceeded to vote-on Mr. Montgomery’s motion, to substitute thé 
Crittenden Bill for the Senate Bill. The motion prevailed—Ayes 
120; Nays 112. On the follawing vote, which was to pass the 
Kansas Bill as thus amended, the vote was precisely the same. 
Thus terminated the long Kansas struggle in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In the United States Senate ‘ineffectual ‘attempts were made to 
vote down Mr. Iverson’s motion to take up the Army bill, by Sena- 
tors who desired that the Minnesota bill should be considered: 
Some unimportant amendments were made to the Army bill. Mr. 
Hunter moved two regiments instead of four, exclusive of the 
Texas Regiment. Mr. Iverson said the Government would be satis- 
fied with two regiments, if it could not get four. Mr. Cameron 
defended volunteers from the aspersions cast upon them. Mr. 
Houston was in favor of volunteers. They could perform most im- 
portant duties, and would learn the manual in twenty-five days. In 
reply toa question from Mr. Douglas, Mr. Hunter said he made the 
motion for two regiments on his own responsibility. The motion 
was put and carried. Mr. Crittenden said Kentucky had a regiment 
ready to. march at twenty-four hours’ notice. Several unimportant 
amendments were concurred in. Before the final vote, Mr. Pale 
said he loeked upon the bill as an insidious step towards a perma- 
nent increase of the army, and called on ajl to oppose it who did not 
wish to see a military despotism established. ‘ Mr. Cameron spoke 
in. favor of the bill. Mr. Brown argued in favor of the Army bill. 
The bill then passed. Then the Kansas bill game up, and Mr. Green 
mrived that the Houseé:anmiéndiment be disagreed to. The Senate 
scevsnucd a vote previously‘ passed to adjours till Monday: to discuss 
Mt. Green’s motion. 










On: Frida: , immediately after some unimportant buniitess, the 
of. Pa came up. Mr. Green moved ,that the Senate 

— with the House amendment.’ Mr, Bigler, of Pennsylvania, 
against the ‘bill’ as amended at consid iderable peneth; but ad- 
seers 1s | Siege said he’ had heped the 

ve. ‘bettled ‘in accordaneb‘with ‘Demo- 

Ser tntee bes the rule of hig if, anit if the Senate | 5 

ld be the’triamph of 


dneay; it oe 


¢ hical ground 

Zitution, as thé 
dered the bill 
prOpOsition yet sub= 
tr. Green’s motien 


people of Beapes would oarely: vote it down... 


No.other Senator desiring to speak, 
was adopted, on 32, nays 23. -Mr: Douglas desired to take up the 
Minnesota bill, but was prevented by calls for the yeas and nays. 
The Senate adjourned. 

The House went once more into Committee of the Whole on the 
Deficiency bill, and actually discussed it, Kansas being temporerily 
out of the Way. Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, :hought there was no evi- 
dence of rebellion in Utah. Mr. Lovejo os of Illinois, denounced 
extravagant and fraudulent contracts. . Faulkner, of Virginia, 
replied. There was a general discussion on the ocurement of sup- 
plies for the Quartermaster’s Department. Mr. Phelps, of Missouri, 

efended the Utah Expedition and the estimates of the War Depart- 
ment. The House adjourned. 
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Tue French conspirators, Orsini and Pierri, were duly executed. 
Atone time it was ed that the Emperor would intercede and 
‘their pardon, bu t thé law was permitted to take its course} 

and the policy, to our thinking, was correct. There Were over 
60,000 people present at ‘the execution. The prisoners deported 
themselves, with great de¢oruih and calmness, and there was but 
little feeling on the, partiof the people. The feeling between Eng- 
land and France continues'to be very much disturbed. The Govern- 
ments ate ‘polite, and ‘apparently friendly; but the. feeling of 
insecurity may be best inférfed from the fact that the Minister of 
Marine has ordered the French navy to be placed upon war footing 
from the 10th of May; and the English Government’ has deter- 
mined to increase the camp at Shornecliff, Kent, to 10,000 mex, 
The war in China may seem to offer a reasonable pretence for these 
simultaneous movements, but the real movives, we believe, may be 
traced to a nearer source. It w: 
would resign, and also that M. de Persigny had tendered. his resig- 









nation as Ambassador Ay ondon. The Emperor and mpress ‘had 
attended th ‘progress was through a chain of senti- 
nels on e e of Y og street, and a patrol of soldiers t keep the 
centre cl ‘We hardly ‘think they eeuld enjoy th sar much, 
? t.is expected thatthe a nalises between Spain and will be 
| Minicably settled.” In Spain these — tations are fear n the 

riendly sition Gf the present President of Mexiog; General 
Z a’ fhe teWs from India is of a rather discour charac- 
ten. ‘The following ok #hows a new and startling danger, -. A 
letter from Aliababad, ebruary 11, says : hole file 
is 40 be in motion to- 7 have c er at | 





hae sopers 





tion of 'hi 
the 

Baad of fa forty’ ‘ant ‘fifty, and-seotrt ore ri 
Pp ¢ is the worst news! we have had: ‘The Kis 
Delhi Been tried and ‘cofidemiied to trae Peation for 
Andathanss: A great battle was expected to take “ 
Lue | The rebel force amoufits to nearly 100,000 men, most of 

ed‘ under the’ British Py ae The ‘force of Sir 
Colin’ Oa K "does pot’ cxeeéd men and i tho guns. The 
dumerieal ty is enormous, but still we have but little doubt 


thatthe résuit will be favorable to the British forces. . Consols 
closed on Saturday, 20th ult., at 2 P. M., at 96 7-8 for money) and 
96°7-8'e°97 for-the-8th of April. At Paris on Saturday the Three 
ote closed at Gof O0e., 4 an m improvement of about. one-uarter 

ser we . 


pustpekn, tate 


“Proposed Schtune Railroad. wa 
Tue in| to suthoriagithe pid track im’ ait 


F way has been orderéd for vit hee, ae ing ee ‘Législature. From 





the reckless manner in which ‘that collected ‘oly of the State’s 
wisdom and patriotism is rushing through all sorts of bills, there 
seems every prospect that the Broadway Railroad bill will pass this 





160.. The result was applauded, in the gallery. The House then 


rumored that Count Walewski | 


session, in the general confusion, along with others that ought never 
to become law.~°"The majority of our citizens are opposed to the 
laying down of a railroad in our one great and fashionabie thorough- 








fare, and a fe: 


a 


peculative individuals are made to represent the 
ion of people, and will probably gain their end 


in direct oppositi n to the public voice. A railway in Broadway will 
afford no relj hile it will throw the street into confusion for a 
year or tw6, ahd W en completed will be an eyesore to every pro- 


a rere wl be, in addition to the cars, the same helter 
sit and carriages, and crushing and crowding 
r than ever. We raise our protest 

iquitous-bill, although we have but little hope 
t'the whole “lobby” force is against us. Money 
F d..nowhere is this fact more decidedly proved 
ture, among our chosen representatives, 
sd Outrageous but, it can find advocates, if the 

to distribute a cugrency “sop” among those 
j a to the measure. Let ustrust, how- 
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The Hudson River Railroad. 
THE movement on foot to compel the Hudson River Railroad Uom- 


pany to stop their steam below Fifty-second street, meets with very 
general approval, in which we heartily concur. To the whole of that 
neighborhood extending down to Thirty-second street, the railroad 
is a positive and aggravating nuisance,. It is utterly destructive of 
property interests, for it literally shuts out traffic and monopolizes 
the right of way. Its complicated network of railway tracks is a 
notorious danger to the surrounding neighborhood ; it is the city 
Juggernaut, upon which many victims have been and will be saeri- 
ficed, unless means are taken to abate the evil. The travelling com- 
munity will be somewhat incommoded by the change, but.we must 
look to ourselves aid our immediate interests first, and these demand 
that no steam should enter the city below the point indicated. We 
trust that the matter will be speedily decided. 








CORRESPONDENCE WITH LADY. FRANKLIN. 
Tax following letters will be read with interest. In every new 
position in which Lady Franklin appears before the public she 
shines with additional moral beauty—a true-hearted and noble 
woman in every relation of life. 


From Sidney Kopman, iat wn mane Monument. Association, 

ranklin. 
Sena pA New York, December 25, 1857. 

Honorep Lapy,—As a co-laborer for the accomplishment of a 

work which is intended to carry down to future’ gerierations, in 

ristine freshneas, the names “Of I ranklin and Kane, it is meet that 

i should cofani té to you some knowledge of the work, and the 

progress already made ffi it, and in doing so I assure myself that I 

afford you some degree of pleasure. 

-Accompanying this communication, you wil] receive a amphlet 

a full account of the proceedings of the Grand Ddge of 

Fre¢ tid Accepted Masons of the State of New York, by which the 

in hand was-suggested. 


iow 
; Paleo ster the delivéry of the Eulogy; “whieh you will find in the 


t, @ propositién was made to organise a new Masonic Lodge 
in this city, to be co’ sed of a number of oyr best citizens, and to 
be‘termed “ Kane ¢,”’ in honor of Elisha K. Kane, whose name 


alate history tftie ben. th from, those of your. intrepid .and 
rious husbar en the name of Doctor Kane shall be 
knowk, to the agidfature generations, at'leastin our country, 


there will also be known the name of Sir John Franklin, whether 
the name cf Doctor Kane be carried down by monuments of stone 
or on pages of history. ; 

The object in ee | * Kane Lodg dge”’ is to raise money for the 
construction of a marble monument, one hundred feet high, to the 
memory of Doctor Kane, on some public greund in this city, and 
in the inscription, which will occupy’ a portion of one side of the 
base, the name of Sir John Franklin will tiecessarily appear ; - 
children, the neglected and uneducated, will become familiar with 
the histories of two heroes, who were brothers in the mystic ties of our 
Order. I am glad to say a fine suite of rooms is being prepared for 
the holding of che Lodge; and, in a few words, everything pertaining 
to our contemplated work goes ’ handsomely onward, and I trust that 
aoe the expiration of the next three years, i shall have the 

iness of conveying to you wnat I believe would be pleasing in- 
tiene our praiseworthy and noble work has been com- 


Pini lettet; my dear lady, is not written with the object of obtain- 
ing. a@-subscription from you, which, for certain Masonic reasons, 
could not be actepted evenif you were to offer it. 1t is prompted by 
a deep and abiding respect'for the noble-hearted and devoted wife, 
who has clung even-to a last glimmering ray of hope for the safety of 
a long-absent husband’ beyond the ice belt of the North. 

devotion i an example for wives in all ta generations, an 

example which, it‘is hoped, will command emulation amongst our 

American Wives. -I am also prompted by a desire to inform you of 

wher we are deing in memory of the dead and the missing in whom 
yow feel interest. 

Having written thus much, I assure myself that you would deem 
any attempt at an apolo for the liberty I take entirely out of place 
and inappropriate, and with such expression, I am, excellent Jady, 
most sincerely, Your obedient servant, 

Lapy Franx.in, London. SIDNEY KOPMAN. 


ly of Lady Lady Franklin. i 
0 PALL MALL, Lonpon, March 12, 1858. 
Dear Srr,—I have to apologise to you for the delay which has 

oceurred in acknowledging your kind letrer and accompanying 
pamphlet, which, owing to my absence from tow) did not reach me 
80 they would otherwise have done. . No I disguise from 
y { have labored under some~emba ent agi te 
answer to return to your very kind consthuni 6 
be surprised YU? this-when | tell you; “ts “d'¥eel ob 
it is very reluctantly}, that til: read: 0: the ax 
have taken, and inténd taking of my® = yo i 


at 







ih connection 


with Dr. Kane as a‘brother Freemason, ‘f , that he could 
lave any claim to that noble friend's oR wd eculiar 
Pregard on the ground of fellowship ‘in atic wish it 


Were otherwise. '\'I e6uld almost wish that! ‘it Sould bb pupired this 
‘was the only secret'my dear husband ever preserved towards me, 0 
williog,em. ye me distinction conferred on him, or to appear 
a Seu ha 2 ct ae or comitig Kindness. If chivalric 
Since sy wilk “to. eananindy purity and 
tness ies ee en mi I 


4 ‘ the pherbood. of 
“and imperative obligations o si brétherbood, 0 
whiclt your Masonic emblenis are ‘only ses 


estpie'atid ‘poetic 
embleins; my husband was worthy to be eee riwotnet? “You will 
never, | am stére, withdraw from and generous feel- 
ings to-which his memory will ever‘ be*entitled in thé holy bonds of 
Caristian love, It is impossible for mé nov ter that you-do not 
admit of a branch sisterhood of fellowship in works, when I am 
told-that fer certain Masonic teasgns you lot accept any con- 














part ped whith the Kane Lodge is 
a Feréct to the my dear‘lamented friend. How- 
ever, the monument ‘aid: -will atgain ite one hundred feet 
of € Vas Se oo j ng im-éome area of your 
beantiful ‘ ing that I was not allowed 


li the eaitiration which £ am 


Le help ih’ 
ah by you, it ton on alah 80 to -4o, convéy my grateful 
tore be ments to Colonel De Coin and the other members of the 
fraternity, of whom you are the Secretary, and believe me, dear si, 
Your obliged friend, JANE FRANKLIN. 
Sipnzy Korman, New York. 
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— The U. 8 sloop- a Hono- | 
lulu. More than tb a ee = 

— Some workmen em oy my i, while 
engaged in excavating ‘= mill mains of some 
vast animal. Its rib-bomes. tid oné of its teeth 


— The whole force'at the Philadelphia Navy Yard 14795.” Almost two-thirds 
of the number are at work on the Lancaster, which is to be got ready for 
launching by August. en 5 : _ s ” ay - ae 

— The Post Office at Tampa, Florida, was thoroughly robbed on fhe 19th inst. 

— Rev. B. Moscovitz, of Berlin, officiated last week in the Synagogue Beth- 
Tefiloh, and chanted the services of the Jewish Passover. 4s 

— The U.S. steam te Merrimac, bearing the broad-pennant 
dore Long, at Callao. ‘ fs int : 
— The business portion of Monticello, Florida, has been nearly destroyed by 
fire. ex 

— The schooner Gordon; from Matanzas for Savannah, was recently shot at 
by the British sloop-of-warStyx, in the belief that she was a slaver. 

— Capt. Leonhart, Who has figured so much in Kansas, has been shot at 
Geary City by the clerk of.'a grocery store, in révenge for a blow inflicted by 


Leonhart. me eae 
Bishop of Osiory, will be the 


— It is said that the Right Hon. Dr. O’Brien, 
new Primate of Ireland. 

— The will of Sir Hénty Havelock lias’been proved in London by Lady Have- 
lock, the sole executrix, The personalty in England is sworn under $7,500. 

— The U. S. sloop-of-war Lévaiit, Commander Smith, from Hong-Kong for 
the United States, was spoken in the Straits of Sunda by the Contest, now at 
New York. 

— General William Walker is in Mobile, where his presence attracts no at- 
tention whatever. ? ; 

— A serious riot has taken ‘place among the laborers of the Brooklyn 
Water Works Company, who struck for higher wages last week, without 
success. wtf bs 

— Commodore Mcliitoshi, of the Homie Squadron, has hotited his broad pen- 
nant on the new steam-frigate Colerado, which was immediately saluted by the 
Pennsylvania. It is expected thatthe Colorado will’soon drop down from the 
Navy Yard. , , 

— The Common Council df Cleveland-hav appropriated $6,000 for the erec- 
tion of a monument in honor of Commodore Perry. 

— John Phelps Putnam, of Boston, is appointed Judge of Probate, in place 
of E. G. Loring, removed. 

— Mr. Duncan hag declined the’ Democratic nomination for Governor of 
Rhode Island. ad ae 

— The sugar-making business in Barbadoes is progressing finely, and the 
yieid this year will exceed 60,000 hogsheads. 

— The Collins steamers Atlantic, Baltic and Adriatic have been sold at auc: 
tion by the Sheriff. Dudley B. Fuller puscu.oei i.e: ‘2 $50,000, & merely 
nominal price. Paria rianer yee, ' 

— The sloop-of-war Savannah, now at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, ts ‘nearly 
completed. 

— Mr. Baird, Supérintendent of Lands and Places, is having a number of 
trees set out in the Park—silver-leaf poplars, maples and others. 

— The Indians have taken Becalar, one of the chief towns in Yucatan, by 
surprise, in the night. Ransom for the prisoners not being forthcoming, men, 
women and children were cruelly massacred. 

— Miss Lizzie Petit, a young Virginian lady, has given private readings of 
Shakespeare at the residence of Senator Crittenden, in Washington. 

— The United States ship Marion, for the coast of Africa, was in Hampton 
Roads last week, awaiting a favorable wind. 

— There are 556 lighthouses on our Atlantic and Lake coasts, each ef which 
consumes about 1,000 gallons of oil per annum. 

— One hundred students at the South Carolina college have been suspended 
until October, in consequence of insubordination. The faculty refused to sus- 
pend exercises on Thanksgiving, and the students rebelled and perpetrated 
much mischief. 

— The first commandery of Knights Templars in the State of New Jersey 
was organized in Jersey city on Tuesday. 

— The steamer Shubric touched at Rio de Janeiro on the 6th of February, 
and sailed on the 11th for San Francisco. 

— The fishing business at Cape Cod is decreasing. Only three vessels are 
engaged in codfishing and one in mackarel catching, the coming season, at 
Yarmouth port. ity 

— The murderer Stoubs has committed spicide after killing bis wife and two 
in December last. His body was found in Cowl’s Millpond, about a 
mile and a quarter from Westfield. ‘ 

— Seventy-five thousand bushels of oysters were planted in Wellfleet Harbor 
in 1857. 

— The case of Mr. Matteson, of the. House of Representatives, has been 
tabled, the House deciding not to go back to offences previous to his election 
to the present Congress. hie 

— The sloop-of-war Decatur, Commodore Thatcher, was at Panama on March 
18. Officers and crew all well. 

— Anew planet has been discovered at Nismes, in France, between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter—the first discovered in 1858. It is to be called the 
fifty-first asteroid. 

— It is rumored that General Sam Houston is to be Governor of Arizona, 
on its organization as a Territory. . 

—jThe brig Lion, of Boston, for Aux Cayes, was wrecked on Inagua Island 
(oné of the group of the Babamas), and all except one seaman were lost. 

— In the slander suit brought by Rev. Mr. Steward and wife, against Daniel 
Gover, in # Maryland Court; the jury have rendered a verdict for $10,000 

— Charles H; Brown, President of the Atlas Bank, Boston, died on the 34 
instant. 

— Thé Canal Board at Albany have résolved to reduce tolls from four to two 
mills on merchandize, and on flour from three to two mills on the 1,000 pounds 
per mile. 
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GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 
The Fashions still. 
Aurnover the first dazzle of the spring openings are over, the 
enthusiasm still continues unabated among the fair sex. A second grand 
opening among the haunts of fashion took place on Tuesday, and the popular 
thoroughfares were scarcely less crowded than on the previous Thursday. On 
this occasion, however, bonnets, plumes and ribbons attracted less attention 
than robes, dresses anid mantillaé. The new spring styles all seem graceful, 
tastéful and becoming in the highest degree, and will at once be adopted by the 
ladies all over the country. 
A Lesson for Womankind,. 

There has been a terrible ‘ fluttering among the dovecotes’”’ of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland lately: A very nice young man has been arrested in Baltimore 
under that grave and serious charge of endeavoring to pass current among the 
ladies as the genui phew of Co dore Stockton, when in reality he boasts 
of the unsentimental name of Stabbins, and also of obtaining large sums of 
money from the various banks éf York, Lancaster, &c., by means of forged 
documents. 

He has had a brilliant though brief reign among the romantic and languid 
young demoiselles of the States above named. Of course the “‘ nephew of 
Commodore Stockton’’ was féled, lionized and petted everywhere, and in every 
circle, and the fair dapes saw in him all that was high aod heroic. His boasted 
relationship to the aristocratic New Jeisey Stocktons gained bim the entrée 
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soon contracted an imprudent marriage 
distrust and dislike by those whose opinions 


three or four years, she came (last.year) to Chicago, 
where both herself and her husband were plunged in the most aijact poverty. 
In the spring, having pawned away nearly all their household goods and cloth 
ing, they set out for Milwaukee with one child, which died and was buried on 
the way. In Milwaukee they took a miserable room-in the foulest quarters of 
the city. Both were intemperate, and in consequence they grew 
, until at length the sad shipwreck of the once brilliant and talented young 
might have been seen in the stieets begging her bread from door te door. 
Wi thus. obtaining a miserable subsistence, she 
lady -who-had been her schooimate in Breoklyn; and 
years ago, in Boston, betore her melancholy. fall. 
with ‘ber and there listened to her pitiful confession. . She admitted that for 
three long days she had not had a single morsel to eat, and that. one 
sheet was-their only proteetion from the bitter cold at night. .The room was 
almost destitute of furniture, nearly everything having been ‘sald. to feed the 
consuming fire of their destroying appetites for drink... . bus oe 
A brisk movement was at once set on foot in her, behalf; clothes andi food 
were given, work wae p and the gloomy prospect seemed to brighten. 
But the promised zef did not last long—the habit of years was, not so 
money given fer tood was squandered ata le 
. came to see her, she was found in the frensy of 
total, intoxication... From that time she refused all offers of assistance, aban- 
doned herself te ber miserablo destiny, and soon after left Milwaukee with her 
usband. She bas fallen to the lowest stage of social degradation—a state 
that. would seem.almest incredible to those who remember the brilliant and 
maiden of a few short years ago; and death will prebably soon relieve 


of ‘her sufferings. 
Pierre Death in a Ball-Room. 
A and’ melaneholy “calamity took plaee last week in Middlesex, 
Vermont. A charming and intelligent lady of that place fell dead on the fioor, 
while taking her place in full bali costume, to join her friends in the festive 
dance, and she whe bad a few minutes previously to this entered the room in 
the full tide of joyous spirits, was carried out, a cold and lifeless corpse. 

It is surmised-that her sudden and appalling decease was caused by an insi- 
dious heart disease, which had beem causing her tiw¢h pain and trouble for 
many months: ae : 

The Turkish Admiral taken by Surprise. 

We can hardly vouch for the truth of the following little incident, which is 
reported to have happened to the Turkish Rear-Admiral, since his arrival in 
this country. It js said that om ene occasion a lovely young lady was enthu- 
siastically admiring an elegant Cashmere shawl worn by the Oriental digni- 
tary. He gallantly took it from his shoulders and laid it upon her own, to 
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and in all childish happiness. In the careless 
Duke 4’Enghien was often her playmate. . Seen afterwards 
tion oecurred, and the young princess became 
disappointment and fear agitated her daily 
neglected. The Duke d’Enghien hey re-entered France, 
a cesta | forfeit. His murder with grief 

e princess, en sixteem or seventeen years it brought 
by deg into profound melansholy, and, as she 

being poisoned, her hair became almost suddenly gre > 
the Saltpétriére, of which ‘gm she rema‘ned an inmate un’ 
years, death came to her f. Long before that release, her 
partly from inaction and partly from habitual become 
so that when she moved. about.it was on the hands and ossa 
cripple. In all those years she seldom spoke, and then only in murmurs. 
sate on her bed, her head leaning on her band, and her large eyes fixed all 
day ey eye eam he 
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LITERATURE. 


admirable ‘novel, ‘The Fortunes of Nigel” Thére have been some twenty 
volumes of the household editién already issued. We believe it will be com- 
pleted in fifty volumes. We have many times spoken in warm commendation 
of this publitation of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, and’ we'take this opportunity 
of reiterating praises so well deserved. Itis brought out in beautiful style, 
and should have a place in every library. r 


pit ; —? 


MUSIC. 


Travian Opera, FourtTggNTH StRERt.—The opera season at this 
establishment closed last week. It has been, so far as we can judge from 
appearances, 8° season of remarkable sucdééss: The “nidnetary affairs of the 
city seemed'to promise but little encouragement to musical speculations; but 
Mr. Uliman threw so many rare temptation’ in thé way of our amusement- 
loving people, that they were forced’ out of their contemplated economy, and 
paid their reluctant dollars with admitable grace. Many performances, plea- 
sant Variety, and great exdellente in the tout ensemble, were embraced in Mr. 
Ullman’s programme of management, and it teld well; for some one or other 
portion of the public was touched by “each sé@wprodtiction, saving and ex$ 
cepting that of ‘‘ Leonora,’ and that gained alédé to the management. 

Mr. Ullman ‘has established ‘himself’a’ 9 ‘subcessfal impresario; he has 
proved his ability to cater to the tastes of’ thé publie; and his way, we think, 
is pretty smooth for the future. 

The long-expected-and-much-talked-of Musard Concerts come off this week, 
and will be continued every night for one month. We expect that this concert 
will prove a successful enterprise. 

SicisMuND THALBERG —This great artist and estimable gentleman has re- 
turned to New York, and has commenced a series of his delightful matinées at 
the Academy of Music. His Southern tour has been highly remunerative. 











amuse himself with its brilliant effeet, or perhaps to please*her by tarily 
gratifying her female vanity. It was a most magaificent and costly Eastern 
fabrie, being worth $4,000 or $5,000. Imagine the surprise, herror and 
chagrin of his Excellency, when she courtesied low to him, amid delighted 
smiles and blushes, and moved gracefully off with the coveted shawl on her 
shoulders, as—a present ! 

The Princess Royal In her new Court. 

It is said that the fair young bride of Frederic William is quietly, though 
effectually, working a little revolutien of her own in the fearfully stiff and 
formal style that has heretofore kept the Court of Berlin in a state of auto- 
matic petrifaction. Latterly, owing to the fairy ward of her sweet English 
mirth and frankness, royal highnesses, ladies-in-waiting, and chamberlains are 
actually seen to smile, look happy, and move about just as if they were really 
human beings like other peeple. 

A Ladies’ Lodge. 

It is now in contemplation to form a Female Ledge, corresponding with the 
Kane Masonic Lodge recenily created, in eommemeration of the late 
mented Elisha K. Kane. Lady Franklin, in whose bebalf Dr. Kane explored 
the wildernesses of the North, and who is deeply grateful for his exertions, is 
to be one of the honorary members. It is preposed to erect a monument to 
the memory of the Arctic voyager, and the sympathies of all the ladies 
throughout the country are roused in this papular movement. Moreover, if 
the ladies are thus to be admitted into the charmed eircles of Masonic lodges, 
hew long will it be before they will have:the entrée of all the seeret societies 
now monopolized by the other sex? That will be a vast imprevement. We 
approve of the Female Lodge. 








FOREION GOSSIP. 
.ParteDelightfal Gathertngs—Humorous 
Incidents— Rosa Bonheur. 
t “its Bt bse Sheu ‘ bd Pt 2 er er bo 
THE balls at mi-cagéme,are. primcipally given -by artists, this being 
the time chosen by them to return, in some sort, the attentions they have 
received from thé gréat world’ @uring’ the’ winter. ‘The Bal d’ Artiste, held in 
some populat painter's @elir, ta otie of thé Metightful and,’ withal, one of the 
most exclittive réundtoné ih’Paris. Every effort is made to gain admittance, but, 


Artists’ Ball tn 


Everywhere he was received with the utmost enthusiasm, and everywhere 


was accorded him the highest position as an artist. His mission is itted 
on every hand to be a most beneficent one for art; for his playing, though ap- 
pealing to the highest musical taste and intelligence, is so Tatelligible from its 


wonderful perfectness, that the learned and unlearned are alike enchanted, 
All feel the fascination of his power, and recognize in him the great prophet 
of the pianoforte. We hope to hear him many times before the summer 
comes upon us. 








DRAMA. 


Wattack’s Tueatre.—The triumphant career of Bourcicault’s 
clever drama, ‘‘ Jessie Brown; or, the Siege of Lucknow,” closed last Saturday , 
not because it had ceased to be attractive, but because Mise Agtiés Roberton 
avd Mr. Bourcieault had to fulfil an engagement in Boston. Thi» drama hive 
proved a striking and positive hit for the mavagement; it was s lucky thought, 
for it appealed directly to the sympathies ef the masses: During the present 
week those clever artists, Mr. and Mrs. Stark, have been the extra attraction 
at this establishment, and some time during the present month a -new and 
exciting drama, called ‘‘ The Mormons; or, the Revolt of the Harem,” will be 
produced, with every aid that ean be afforded by superb scenery, dresses, &e. 
We have no doubt that “The Mormons” will prove another great success. _ 

Lavra Kegne’s Taratre.—The attractions of the past week at thie popula 
theatre have consisted of the favorite pieces, ‘‘ The Fairy Elves; or, The Statu 
Bride,” and ‘‘ Green Busbes.’’ These pieces are of great interest, aduifrabl 
acted, and are put'tipon the stage with all the care and eleganée for which this 
establishment is so justly famous: Phe house hasbeen well attendeil; ahd we 
need hardly say that the entertainments have given entire satisfaction: +. 

BaRNUM’s AMERICAN MuskUM.—The last great success at-this establidtiment 
has now continued for several weeks to crowd the beautiful lecture-room of 
the Museam. But it will be partially withdrawn, in order to make room for 
other novelties. In addition to the myriads of curiosities that are always to 
be seen here, there are-now on exhibition the Mammoth Lady, the I 
Skeleton, the i py Family, the Aquarium, &. Where elaecan we find 
abundant attraction for twenty-five cents? 





unless artist'or patton’ of att, no Hope’ is to be entértained of ding 

Some of *the thost pleasant device: aré-sometimes beheld at these balls. 
Imagination ahd¥xpériencé of strikitig effeet—eccentricity of wit and originality 
of humor, are all brought out-on these og@asions, and render these meetings of 
the most joyous natiiré, “Td béhold the novelty displayed in the costume of tue 
celebrated amongst the’ Wits of the , many « fair aristocrat has been 
known to abandon her own moré Brilli stif and prétenticus entertainments. At 
a late frolic given by Dantam the’Whole of tlie French and foreign aristocracy 


were gathered, eager fo énjoythe opportunity of beholding at once the most 
complete blage of modern artist#to“be met Within Paris. Rosa Bonheur 
was there, as a negro boyy wll tiwWhite, with blackened face and neck ; Malle. 
Marcas was leaning on het,arm,# miller’s apprentig¢e, with face and hands all 
white with flour; themeame, sonier as Pench, and Dubupe as a malade 
tmaginaire. hot nak re La 

A capital mystification took: place at the door. Nadaud, who had adopted 
the costume of a blackamith, fooled the porter to the tep of his bent. ‘‘ Where 
are you going !’’ screamed the Cerberus, ‘‘that stairswas never meant for the 
like of you!”’ ‘“ Well, never mind; as I saw there was dancing going forwards 
up-stairs, I thought I might amuse myself as well as other folks. But I’m 
quite willing to pay ; here’s half a france suppose it is no more in such a 

lace as this.”’ The indignant porter rushed after Nadaud, who was proceeding 

isurely up the stairs, and seizing him rudely by the sheulders, endeevored to 
eject him by force. Tee scuffle. brought the guests to the top of the stairs. 
Nadaud carried the joke as far as possible, until the garde from the neighboring 
post was fetehed by Gerdme, disguised as a sucking baby, and then he declared 
himself, to the infinite amusement of the gompany. Henri Monnier, as a 
monthly nurse, was the soul of the evening, and Dantan then and there cast 
off a rough sketch of his peculiar appearance, which will perhaps become 
amongst the most popular of his works. The best of music, and the fine fleur 
of literary taste, were heard on that memorable evening, which no one had 
found too long, even when dawn shone with inquiring gave through the sky- 
light of the atelier. 

“The Last Rose of Summer” becoming Continentally 
Fashienable. 

The glory of ould Ireland is manifest in Paris just-nowW by thé ‘popularity 
acquired by “‘ The Last Rose of Sumuser,’’ as sung in Flotow’s new opera of 
“‘Martha.’’ The “‘ Romanza della Rosa’’ is the gem of the piece, and was sung 
by special desire of the Empress at the concert at the Tuileries-on the 13th 
ult. Mdlle St. Urbain gave great pleasure to the audience and mortal offence 
to Franchorame, who, for the last eight years, has adopted this air an the 








across even the most lusive thresholds, while the admirable selt-suffi y 
and coal impudence with which he enacted the part of a patrician youth, com- 
pletely won the hearts of those who are in the habit of bowing down before the 
golden calf of wealth and station. 

He sueceeied in imposing upon everybody, and in circulating the report that 
he was a regular Croesus, so of course tradesmen, landlords and hotel-keepers 
gave him long credit, and the pretty girls grew jealous of one another for his 
sake. As long as this state of things lasted he was, no doubt, a happy man. 





But now the series of suceessful experiments has come to an abrupt end—the 
“ nephew of Commodore Stockton” has “fetched up” all of a sudden in the 
walls of a prison, and the real genuine Stubbins stands reveaied in his original 
state of plebeian vulgarity-—the jackdaw of the fable, whose gaudy plumes can 
no longer cover his defeat and mortification. 





’ lio, and, having obtained great popularity therewith, evideatly con- 
siders it as his own property. 
Princely TAberality expected—in vain; the Siamese 
Ambassadors among the Ballet Girls, 

“The French Opera,”’ says the Hntr’ Acte, *‘ presented at its last vs os sg 
tion a curious spectacle. Siamese ambassadors Occupied oné of the large 
boxes on the left, in’company with some high Siamese personages. Four of 
their suite were in another box adjoining, and about a dozen others were in 
orchestra-stalls. The piece given was the ‘ Cheval de Bropze,’ and between the 
acts M. Feuillet de Conches, introducer of ambassadors at the Imperial Court, 
conducted the Eastern strangers behind the scenes among the ballet-girls 

aA 


Woop’s Buitpmes,-—That ‘ hb Ride,’’ of which all the eity ia talking; 
and in which all the people cipate, takes place every night despite of the 
absence of snow and the warmth of the'weather.’ George Christy and Géor 
Holland keep the people in a eongtant roar of laughter, ‘It is good for 
health to visit Christy & Wood’s Minstrels ees) 4 she tual 
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FOREIGN MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ITEMS. 


Plot of a New Play by Sterling Coyne. ‘ 

In the year 1740—if we are to believe the author of this pleasant comedy 
“The Loveknot,’’—there lived, in ‘¢lose friendship, two rakish friends—Lord 
George Lavender and. Sir Croesus “Hurbottle, the Iatter a city knight. They 
employed a certain barber, called Bernard, a French refugee, and their wives 
employed a certain milliner, the daughter of a Jacobite Colonel, Marian Leeson. 
M. Bernard, who is beforehand all through the piece, marries the milliner, and 
the two racketty gentlemen fall in love with and determine to seduce her, se 
also does the béte noire of the comedy, Mr. Wormley, who appears to know 
everything but the one secret—the marriage. So runs the plot. The ladies 
dodge their husbands, the husbands dodge Miss Leeson, Mr. Wormley and M, 
Bernard dodge them all—all in the old, pleasant comedy fashion. By a clever, 
but somewhat old trick, the husbands pay court to their own wives, instead of 
their beauteous idol, and obtain from these ladies the cherry-colored breast- 
knots, which each wears in strict obedience to the all-knowing M. Bernard, 
Hence the name. But vengeance follows them. The stage lights up, and their 
guilt is discovered, so also is the fact of the presence of Marian 
also of Wormley, with a concealed band of ers, to arrest the Jacobite girl ; 
when~hey ! presto! up turns the ubiquitous M. en grande Re 
longer a hairdresser, buta French marquis, and his wife becomes the 
of little marchionesses | Of course the guilty hasbands are dissolved by fear, 


The “‘ Magicienne’”’ has been yet further delayed at the opera; in conse- 

uence of the desire of M. Halévy to render some parts of it yet more perfect, 
The Administration of the Sy placed at the disposition of the 
manager an apparatus whieh is to produce an effect of sunshine such as has 
never yet been equalled. 

A few days ago a very novel and unprecedented inaugural 
place at the organ manufactory of Messrs. Gray & Davison, New 
square, London, where the large ergan for the Leeds Town Hall is 
The swell-box of the instrument having been completed, invitations 
dinner were sent out, and sixteen persons dimed comfortably in it. 

M. Oulibicheff, the celebrated musical historian, died in February, at 
Novgorod, in Russia. He is chiefly known by bis History of M and 
Critical Essays on Mozart and Beethoven. 

A Vienna letter ssys; ‘The day before yesterday there was a regular 
grimage trom the inner city to the suburb Mariahilt to see a popular 
selling four and eggs to her numerous admirers. The thing was done 
— of a cones ie Ae o distress. It is said the Lord Chamberlain 
not fai] to remind the young lady, thatit is fors 
who is a member of the Imperial Royal Gomntoe’ of Denmatie haan 
from morning till night in a shop filled with the rapid youths of Vi . 
surrounded by & mob of gamins. The sum raised wes large, as ten 
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These young ladies expected a distributien of trinkets, bracelets and di » 
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were d and willingly paid for a single egg.”’ 
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VISIT TO THE CEMETERY OF THE CAPUCHINS, 
AT PALERMO. 

We had been spending a few days in the beautiful old city of 

Palermo, which nestles in a rich Sicilian valley. All its curiosi- 

ties had one by one been visited and exhausted—the quiet 

solitudes of Castellamare, whose frowning fortifications contrast 

80 strongly with the green hills and orange groves beyond—the 


noble old cathedral, with its dark recesses, where beautifully 
carved monuments of gleaming porphyry keep watch over the 


tombs of dead and buried kings, and the Emperor Frederick, all 
his ambition and pride forgotten long ago, sleeps peacefully beside 
the ashes of old King Roger the Norman, and had 

extended our search also to the gray old university 

beyond. 

Nor was the royal palace forgotten, with its rich 
treasure of unique marvels—the mosaic pavements 
of —y Roger’s Chapel, the observatory, from 
whose heights the red light of the famed planet 
Ceres first beamed on the eyes of the gray-haired 
—~ wy and the crowded armory, under the same 
roof. 

In short, we had explored nearly every corner of 
the fair city, and were idly lounging one evening 
on a wooded height, from which we could com- 
mand a fine view of the broad, quiet sea beyond, 
and the finely sanded shore, dotted with busy fisher- 
men, whose picturesque costume and rapid move- 
ments gave vivacity and character to the scene 

We 

« Well,” said my companion, “I believe we have 
seen all that is to be seen in this same sleepy old 
Palermo. It is just like all these Southern cities— 
full of beauty, inactivity and sloth. I should turn 
into a dreamy, idle Italian myself, if I were to sojourn 
long in this magical climate.” 

“Tt is something to be free from the constant 
hurry and excitement of more modern cities,” said 
I; “ Palermo is like an old hero reposing on well- 
earned laurels. Her work is done, her fate is 
achieved, and now she is sinking into the drowsy 
languor of a comfortable old age !” 


We sat in silence for several moments, until the 
soft fall of a stealthy footstep in the path which 
led through the pines beyond us broke the quiet, 
and we involuntarily turned our heads. 


The stranger was a grave-looking old man, whom 
in an instant we recognised to belong to the frater- 
nity of Capuchin friars. His robe ef coarse brown 
serge was confined around his waist by a rope, . 
while a sort of hood or cowl hung back on his 
shoulders, displaying his closely shaven head and 
luxuriant gray beard. 

He scarcely noticed us, save by a muttered bene- 
diction as we placed a few coins‘in the scrip or bay 
that he carried at his side, but we knew, from the 

and crucifix in his hand, that he had been 

to inister the last unction at the bedside of 
some dying penitent. As he disappeared among 
the trees, my companion sprang up, as if struck by 
a sudden idea. : 

“The Capuchin Convent!”’ he cried. “Let us 
investigate the solitudes of the old father confessors, 
and go through their cemetery.” 

“ How will you get in?’ I asked, smiling; “or 





CEMETERY OF A CAPUCHIN CONVENT NEAR PALERMO. 


do you propose to wait until you can enter as part of a funeral 
procession ?”’ 

‘* That is easily managed. Money is a magician everywhere, 
you know, and a liberal alms will reconcile the father confessors 
to anything and everything.” 

Accordingly the next day we presented ourselves at the frown- 
ing gates of the old Capuchin Monastery of Palermo, and 
modestly requested permission to visit its internal curiosities. 
At first the gray father who answered our summons demurred 
and hesitated—it was not a good plan to admit strangers—it dis- 
tracted the attention of the monks, and disturbed the quiet of 
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THE PRINGE OF OUDE. 








their secluded lives. But when my companion spoke of his deep 
reverence and respect for all the saints on the calendar, and 
further enforced it by the gleam of a golden argument, the padre 
relaxed somewhat. They were grateful, he said, for contribu- 
tions to the common stock, and he could not refuse to gratify 
the pious curiosity of so polite a stranger. And thus, secretly 
congratulating ourselves, we passed the threshold of the famous 
Capuchin Convent at Palermo. 


“It ;was a dull, quiet place—full of niches, cells and shrines, 
and exquisitely clean and neat. Now and then a mild-faced 
monk would giide along the halls, the soft flutter of his sober 
russet robes breaking the heavy and oppressive 
silence, but the fathers, busied in their cells or ora- 
tories, scarcely looked up as we passed. The outer 
world, with all its varieties, pomps and excitements, 
seemed to be entirely shut out, and we felt almost 
guilty to penetrate into this region of holy quiet 
and unearthly peace. 

Their cells were simply furnished with a narrow 
straw pallet, a table and chair, and a crucifix. 
No external luxury was allowed, and yet there is 
said to be much learning and science among these 
subdued friars, 

A sensation of indescribable horror crept over us, 
however, as we descended into the damp and gloomy 
cemetery beneath the chapel of the convent. It was 
a succession of wide arched rooms or vaults, and 
literally lined with grim gray skeletons in every 
conceivable posture. Some were sitting up, others 
seemed to lean forward from the walls, attired in 
the serge gowns they had worn while living, with 
the fleshless hands protruding from the wide sleeves, 
and the skeleton feet glimmering white beneath the 
folds of the garments. Others lay in ghastly rows, 
side by side, on tiers of shelves. 

“ But surely,” said I, turning to our guide, who 
did not seem in the least moved or affected, as he 
stood quietly at our side, “the bodies are not 
placed here immediately after death ?” 

“No,” was the reply. “ They are first interred 
in the holy earth, brought many years ago by the 
brave Crusaders from Jerusalem the holy city! 
We bury them without a coffin in the dress of the 
order, as if they had merely lain down to sleep, and 
pile the earth upon their unsheltered forms. By 
this mode of treatment the bodies are reduced to 
dry, white skeletons in less than one year.” 

«* What is the next operation ?”’ 

“We remove the relics of mortality, in order to 
make room for the next who dies, and they are 
placed in this repository.”’ 

In another room or vault the remains are differ- 
ently arranged. The bones are all dissevered and 
classed together in true scientific style in heaps of 
skulls, rows of spinal columns, strings of vertebre 
and piles of smaller bones. 

Ghastly attempts at taste were visible in another 
department of this solemn charnel-house, where 
strings of bones were festooned, along the ceiling in 
arabesque patterns, and suspended @ Ja chandelier 
in spectral array, 

We left the place with a feeling of horrcr and 
dread, which it was impossible to escape, notwith- 
standing the pride and rleasure of the monk who 
had ciceroned us, and who seemed almost to lock 
forward with a sort of proud anticipation to the 

















THE PRINCE MIRZA-MO- 
HAMMED HAMID-ALLIE. 
Tx1s young prince, who upon the 
death of his uncle has become heir- 

ptive to the throne and king- 

m. of Oude, is about eighteen years 
of age, with a not unpleasant coun- 
tenance and much dignity of man- 
ner. 

At the recent funeral of the late 
Queen, the young heir walked im- 
mediately behind the funeral car, 
with General D’Orgoni on one side, 
and one of the attachés of the Per- 
sian Legation at Paris on the other. 
His apparel on this occasion was 
truly ificent, being a long tunic 
of rich stuff, laced and fringed with 
gold, and a belt of precious jewels 
and diamonds. On his head he wore 
a heavy circlet of gold, surmounted 
by a profusion of jet black plumes. 

There cannot be a doubt but 
that this young prince is destined to 
finally sink into obscurity. The his- 
tory of his family, connected with 
his royal mother’s visit to England, 
her death in Paris, the unexpected 
insurrection in India, and now con- 
tinued in Oude, the present siege of 
Lucknow, and the attacks that have 
been perpetrated around ‘this capital 
of Oude, all suggest that the British 
Government will literally destroy the 
reigning family, so far as the form 
and prestige of power is concerned, 
and remove for ever from the people 
the stimulus to rebellion that will 
exist so long as the native princes 
keep up the form of sovereignty. 
This is as it should be; whatever 
may be said to the contrary, the 
severest rule of the British in India 
is mild and paternal compared with 
the best ever displayed by the na- 
tive rulers. This fact is indisputable, 
and should reconcile Christendom 
to the rule of the English over the 
vast Empire of India. 








THE CELEBRATED AMERICAN HORSE-TAMER IN 
PARIS. 


Ovr readers have doubtless all heard of the extraordinary and 
seemingly unaccountable successes of Mr. John S. Rarey, the 
renowned American horse-tamer, in England, where he exercised 
his marvellous gift before the Queen, Prince Albert and many of 
of the first nobility of the realm. At that time he confided his 
secret to Sir Richard Airey, Lord Alfred Paget and Colonel 
Hood of the royal household, and they assert that his method is 
perhaps the most rapid, certain and humane manner of subduing 
intractable horses that has ever been practised. 

This opinion is fully confirmed by the no less favorable and 
decided testimony of the Commission named by the Emperor to 
witness and report on the experiences of Mr. Rarey in Paris, 
These French Commissioners, equally initiated into the mystery 
of the American horse-tamer, certify, with one accord, that this 
method is perfectly rational; and such a judgment, coming from 
gentlemen so competent to arbitrate all matters relating to the 
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STAFFORD BROUGHT OUT BEFORE HIS INTERVIEW WITH RAREY. 


horse, leaves no doubt whatever of the vast superiority of Rarey’s 
system. 

It is impossible to mention all the cases in which Mr. Rarey 
has proved his miraculous power over the nature of the horse. 
We must content ourselves with citing the history of his success- 
ful trial upon the celebrated Stafford, whose case gave scope for 
the most decisive and wonderful proofs of his art. 


Stafford was a fiery and utterly intractable half-blood, about 
six years old. All efforts to subdue him have hitherto proved 
entirely useless, His great strength and savage ferocity have 
always rendered it extremely dangerous even to approach him, 
and during the past year his vicious conduct has made it neces- 
sary to confine him closely, as his perverse and wicked instincts 
were constantly breaking out in mad fury towards all who were 
near him, Every method had been tried to break him, but all 
proved futile, until, as a last resort, the American horse-tamer 
was consulted, and Stafford was sent to Paris to undergo his 
treatment. 

A numerous assembly, comprising nearly all the members of 
the Jockey Club, and many noble and distinguished personages, 
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STAFFORD AFTER THE INTERVIEW OF AN HOUR AND A HALF WITH RAREY. 











After a téte-d-téte of an hour 
a half with Stafford, Mr. Rarey 
into the manége mounted on 
noble horse, and guiding him with 
single. bridle. It was almost im- 
possible to realize that he was the 
same animal, so perfectly calm and 
gentle was he; apparently his sub- 
mission was the effect neither of fear 
nor of constraint, but simply of con- 
fidence and affection. 


This marvellous change affected 
the whole company ,with surprise, 


rous admiration, when the rider un- 
bridled the horse, dismounted and 
led him around the area as if he 
had been the most docile omnibus 
horse, changing his direction, or 
varying his movements by the 
siightest indication of the head or 
motion of the finger, and sometimes 
stopping him short, to all of which 
Stafford submitted without the least 
hesitation or impatience. ~ 

Mr. Rarey then mounted the ani- 
mal and beat a drum close to his 
ears. Even this strange and unusual 
noise, which often terrifies the gen- 
tlest and least susceptible horse, failed 
to disturb the equanimity of Stafford 
in the slightest degree. Finally, to 
determine his.complete mastery over 
all the vicious penchants of the ani- 
mal, Mr. Rarey held first his hand 
and then his face within the very 
iaws of Stafford, who a short time 
before had been so fierce and ready 
with his cruel teeth. 

Stafford has since shown the 
same gentleness and docility under 
the hands of others, and his con- 
quest may be deemed lasting and complete. This brilliant suc- 
cess has elicited the most rapturous applause and commendation 
from all Paris, 








A TURK ON A BENDER. 
THE visit of the Turkish Admiral to this country, and his presence 
in our metropolis, has recalled to our recollection some ludicrous 
circumstances attendant on the sojourn of Ibrahim Pacha—brother 
to Mehemet Ali, deceased despot of Egypt—in London, twelve or 
more years ago. They have never got into print before, except per- 
haps in the shape of a brief newspaper paragraph. 

Ibrahim was an inquisitive old boy, and had evidently made up his 
mind to see as much as he could of life among the Giaours. Not at 
all satisfied with being officially trotted out to palaces, prisons, dock- 
yards and public institutions, he would originate excursions on his 
own account—or rather, force his interpreter and suite to do so— 
with, sometimes, the funniest results. There was no knowing where 
his red fez mightn’t turn up. He attended an execution at Newgate, 
witnessing it, with more success than ‘My Lord Tom Noddy,” 
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from srindow of a, taxern, 2  He.ment to a prize-fight near Ealing, 
me e siedeieaineeh Spdienamebatante. He descended in 
Se ese als nt he Friseckoibcond was with some difficulty dis- 
suaded:from a nocturnal balloon ascent at Cremorne. He visited 


Greenwich Fair, and got rather roughly jostled by the mob, in re+ 
“tuning to London by a third-class railroad car. He was present at 


Epsom on the Derby Dey, at Jullien’s Bal Masqué, and the Tht 
‘Funnel Fair—one of the dreariest ans we Oe 

- comparable to.an assemblage of organ-grinders and @ 
on cellars’ illuminated for the occasion. Finally, 


on one and the same evening, Ibrahim and suite formed a portion of 


the nudiehee at a model artist exhibition, (it is said his Pasha-ship 
miadé a bid for certain of the performers, with an eye towards in- 


eréasing his ‘harem !) and subsequently dropped in—perhaps for 


per—at thie Cider Céllars, a-well-known place of nocturnal and 

anal résdtt;"at'the rear of the Adelphi Theatre, Here a rum- 

pus occurred, which had the effect of rather repressing his high- 

nesé’s explorative inclitiations for the future, besides rendering the 

attendance of a couple of policemen (in plain clothes) upon his 
movements a very judicious and necessary precaution. 

We were jiresent ofi the occasion, and witnessed the whole affair, 
which we shall proceed to describe. . 

Tbrahim was a putichy, portly old fellow, with a thick grizzled beard 
—a thorough Turk in appearance and demeanor, His attendants, 
four in number, waited on his every motion with the most edifying 
obsequiousness. It might have been eleven o'clock, or later, when 
the party entered, proceeding at once to the upper end of the room, 
near to the piano and vocalists—Rhodes, the landlord, erting and 
procuring seats for them. Of course they were considerably stared 
at by the frequenters of the place, which, it being a Saturday night, 
was unusually crowded. og 

‘We-don’t know whether the Koran contains any precept author- 
izing indulgence in hot brandy and water on the part of ‘the faitb- 
ful,” but Ibrahim, certainly—in, the words of a Ceckney who sat 
next to us—“‘ walked into it” to a considerable extent. Moreover, 
he ate devilled kidneys and baked potatoes, and smoked gigars, like 

f Christians—his staff, with one exception, doing. the 
tg ene ghe il their chief ’s wants had pe yer ete 
exc m was the dragoman, or interpreter; he i. himself 
strictly to his office. ici ieaiaaie 37.55 

If our present visitor, the Turkish Admiral, were ‘to’ 
to Cliristy’s Minstréls; and Oscanyan obliged to translate, Se 
his - t, the ballads of **Keemo Kimo,” “ Bobbin’ Around,” 
or * Old Bob Ridley” inte the choicest Ottoman, the task might 
prove about as difficult as the one Ibrahim’s attendant was cailed 

n to perform. How he rendered “Joe Buggins’s Wedding,” 
The Woman who studied the Stars,” &c.—songs not remarkabie 
for their purity of Euaheh or classicality of expression—it might 
be curious to know. ° 


nh Hh Dora grr seemed perfectly we 
satisfied, lis t6 the interpretation with extreme gravity, an 
eeenity cocten ; 

Only the applause—the thum 


‘his beard with an air of much edification. 

on the — at the ——- of 

a, in. token: of, upprobation—appeared to astonish, and, if we 

toe tots mistaken in Whe Cchrevsion of his countenance, to excite 

: him some ‘mild cdOntempt. Yet he was evidently enjoying 

himself after his own grave fashion, aud this appeared so plainly, 

that “** Abraham’ Parker,” as the Londoners had nicknamed him, 
was voted a jolly old cock and a hearty fellow. 

Just then the song of ‘‘ Sam Hall’’ had reached the height of its 

ity. It was a performance in character, and one of real and 
extraordinary dramatic power. - Ross, the vocalist,'‘‘ made up” as a 
chimney-sw condemned to the gallows, sat, pipe in mouth, 

over the back of the chair, and thus, to a lugubrious psalm 
ture, went through this awful chant, each verse of which ended in 
afrightfut execration ! — — i _ of the ane oo rendered 
it something ing, and when the singer concluded (by express- 
ing a very € Lroratt sentiment. with respect to the eyes of the 
company assembled!) we always fancied some sensation of relief 
blended with the tremendous applause which followed. 

There was more than the usual énthusiastic uproar that night, 
and more than the’usual eries for “ encore!”” Ibrahim’s little eyes 
expanded with astonishment as he looked round. Presently, as if 
stimulated by an idea that such a. performance might fitly call for 
some extraordi . recognition, he gave an order in Turkish to one 
of his suite, In obedience, the man told out some money—gold— 
from a big green purse into the palm of his hand, and then made his 
way to the singer. (Ross never forgot the compliment to the latest 
day of his life. We believe he died in 1855—his career being greatly 
shortened by intemperance. 

Of course “ Abraham Parker” got a round of applause—and such 
a one as only bibulous Britons can achieve—for his generosity. Un- 
luckily this was not all. 

The actor Paul Bedford—a great Adelphi favorite, and deservedly 
s0—happened to have just come in, from the fall of the curtain on 
“ The Green Bushes” (he was the original Jack Gong). Paul, a 
very jolly fellow, had—perhaps has—one slight failing—a liking for 
liquor, and a tendency to become lachrymose when intoxicated; 
and on this night entered the room very drunk indeed. How he 
could have got through his part we don’t know; but Adelphi audiences 
were very indulgent to Paul. 

Well, somehow he became informed of Ibrahim’s generosity. 
Upon which, just as the tumult was subsiding and the pianist playing 
the prelude to another song, he makes his way to the table at which 
the Pasha sat, and addressing him in that extraordinarily confused 
tone produced by extreme inebriation, he insists on shaking hands 


with 4.3) of erent’ 
4, old cock !” said: Bedford, “ yer a regular brick, and 


“ Giv’s y'r, 
yer know it! ‘That’s what yer are!” 
brahim on, gravely arid Severely. 
“What y’r lookin’ at ?.don’ y'r: know me?” And Paul attempted 


to steady himself by placing one-hand on the dragoman’s shoulder. 
The man shook it off, drew himself up, and looked angrily at Bed- 


ford. a | 
“Come, Paul, that won’t do!’”’ and.“ Turn him out!”’ now! indi- 
cated the e had attracted:the notice of the audience. Rhodes, 
too, quitted his end of the ,rootm and came towards them, with the 
intention of quieting Bedford. . 

The actor to ery.“ Won y'r 
look at yer cap, then!” And he stretched out hig hand, evidently 
with the intention of removing thé Pasha’s fez, but, stumbling, feil 

crushing the cap down over Ibrahim’s eye—in other words, 
completely “‘ bonneting” him, as Londoners term it ! 

There was a tremendous row in an.instant. The Turk’s rage was 
no ‘7 to look upon. If an angry Mussulman’s beard can bristle 
with anger — and we have Byron's, testimony. to it — we believe 
Ibrahim's did, then and there. Before anybody could interfere— 
almost before, indeed, the major portion ef.the audience were aware 
that a row was in progress — ibrahim’s attendants bad got the 
inebriated actor’s boots off, and were preparing to administer the 
bastinado ! ° ! ; 

Then Rhodes, the vocalists, the company generally, plunged in 
and rescued him. Something-of a fight ensued, and we remember 
the a Haydn Wilson—an inoffensive old bachelor, who used 
to play the organ at churchesgetting a tremendous b!ack eye from 
the fist of the d , who really struck out like a first-rate 
disciple of the P.H. But half.a dogen policemen appearing soon 
settled matters. Bedford was given into custody by the infuriated 
Pasha, who departed in a whirlwind of rage—probably expecting that 
the head = offender would form,an ornament for his to-morrow’s 

ast a 

Any such,awiable anticipation was, of égurse, doomed to disap- 
pointment., And, equally, of cours¢, further proceedings on either 
side were out of the question. | Paul looked yather sheepish for a 
night or two, and hig. oratund, “ I-balieve-ya-my-boy !"’ lacked its 
wonted unctuous emphasis. Ibrahim never visited the Cider Cellars 
again. But just a-week afterwards, we, dropping in there for our 
ee weet me by aan ae @ song in progress, the chorus 
of which—sung by the w strength of the. company, audience 
included—was as follows, pany 

“« Here’s ‘ong life to old Abrabam Parker | 
his beard never cease for to grow’! 
he’s & rum’un to look at, 
Tegular good’un to go |” 


¢ hans?” said he, “le’s 


For 
He’se 


entertainments we know of, and 


A COLUMN OF GOLD. 
sword with which Balam was about to slay the ass.’’ 
“The very one is it?’ he replied. 


years ago.” ‘ 
bd ‘brought it thence ?”’ 
“ One cardinals who had been on a visit to Jerusalem.” 


himse' 
“* The church says this is Balaam’s sword, does it?’’ 
“Yes, yes; do you still doubt?” 
“The Bible does not say Balaam had a sword, but only wished for one.”’ 
“True, true; but this is the very one he wished for,”” : 


sent every ten minutes to the couritryman, “After five or six had been served, 
the native called out from the ee 
fess 


Does the President think I can control af votes Of my State f”’ 


“an Arab sheik or chieftain. 
:was exceedingly ill-looking, 


romantic gratitude, she resol 
the sheik learn her determination, 


dy, travel in Arabia, from a great peril, 

Although the had a most stormy 

it seems she had a heart, aad ine fit 

marry her deliverer. But no sooner did 

than he mounted his swiftest dromedary 

desert to sands unknown. Asa ; 

STANZAS, | 

I gave . to'thee for thine, 
And now my héart’s untrue; 

I see, with grief, the fault is mine, 
And mine the misery too.” 


2 +4 
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Give back my , and-take thine own, 
For falsehood ha’ blame, 
That while the sin is mine alone, : 
; * Thou shalt nct wear the shame. . 
; N-or A Fast Man.—During the-libel suit of Fry 
Bennett, four years since, a witness was asked, ‘‘ What is a fast man?” 
* Tt is @ technical term, and perhaps a little difficult to define,’’ was the 
Bits: ge EArt : ta 5 sh 
Bat I ingist‘upon s‘reply;”’ said the counsel. 
‘Well,”? suid Sam, “as seas as I am able to state it, a ‘fast man’ is a man 
whe bas more moonse 1b0n He bas tise to spend it in.” ; 
Z Sant was permitted to leave the stand, 
™A Piovs old eman, one of the salt of the earth sort, went 
odtinte the field to eatch*a mare that.was wont to bear him'to town. He 
= on the most approved mode. He shook a measure of corn at her to 
her into the bape dla to get it; but she was not to be deceived 
by ‘such specious acti She: d come nigh and then dash off again, until 
the man was fretted’ very badly. At last he got her in a corner among 
a “4 made a da ate her, = she ~ nah over the wall ee ghey 
‘Spraw among the bushes. Christian fortitude gave way a is 
and gathering YF pene cried, “ Oh, hell ‘The ejaculation had passed 
his lips before_}j but immediately conscious of its wickedness, he 
said, ‘‘ lelujah !’’ slated the profane word into-a note of triumph. 
AT REST. ‘ 
Here let us linger as the evening closes, 
In this green coppice with the setting sun; 
The landscape now in mellow’d tints reposes, 
Ere yet the bat-wing’d twilight flitteth dun. 
‘Lhe sun-illumined boughs, arch’d high o’erhead, 
Distil a cool Ight from yon glowing sky; 
Where his great disc, declining broad and red, 
Tinges dull clouds with his ensanguined dye. 
Still sounds from distant woods the cuckoo’s note, 
The balf-hush’d birds are twittering in the brake, 
In quiet ponds the darkening shadows float, 
Reflected foliage stains the brimming lake. 
Here we will linger till the air dissolveth 
Each uncomposed sound to silence clear, 
While the moen rises o’er yond trees, and solveth 
In her goft halo all the landscape near. 
Nor will we think upon the morning's gladness, 
No thoughts of day shall haunt this hallow’d light, 
Far sweeter are the evening shades and sadness 
To hearts which in each other take delight. 
And now the world’s at rest, our souls shall steal 
To blend an@ mingle in this peaceful hour, 
Like rainbow hues, which sweeter grace reveal 
In the soft stillness of a meonlight shower. 
Love is the rainbow left us in our thrall, 
The hope of earth, form’d by a light from heaven, 
Which penetrates the showers of grief that fall— 
Forelaste of joys for aye, not of earth’s leaven. 

A TRAVELLER called at nightfall at a farmer’s house; the owner 
being from home, and the mother and daughter being alone, they refused to 
lodge the wayfaser. 

‘* How far, then,’’ said he, ‘‘ to a house where a preacher can get lodging ?’’ 

‘0, if you are a preacher,’’ said the lady, ‘‘ you can stay here,’”’ 

Accordingly he dismounted. He deposited his saddle-bags, and led his horse 
le 


to the stable. Meanwhile the mother and daughter were’ bating the point as 
to what kind of a preacher he was. 


ee Presbyterian,” said the one, ‘“for he is not well dressed 


“* He is not a Methodist,” said the other, ‘for his coat is not exactly the 
right cut for a Methodist.” 

“If I could find his hymn book,’’ said the daughter, “I could tell what 
sort of a preacher he is.’’ ‘ 

And with that she thrust/her hands into the! saddlebags, and pulling out a 
flask of liquor, she exclaimed, ‘‘ La! mother, he’s.@ Hard-Shelled Baptist !’’ 


‘* WILL you give me them pennies now?” said a big newsboy to 
a little one, after giving him a severe thumping. ° “No, I won’t,”’ exclaimed 
the little one. ‘‘Then I’ll give you another pounding.” ‘ Pound away. Me 
and Dr. Franklin agrees; Br. Franklin says, “ake ‘tae of the pence, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves.’ ”” eas 3 . 


A. PRovupD parson and his man, riding over a common, saw a 
shepherd tending his flock, and having a new coat 6n;the parson asked him, 
in @ haughty tone, who gave him that coat?’ + 

‘* The same,’’ said the shepherd, ‘‘ that clothed you—the parish.”’ 

The parson, nettled at this, rode on murmuring a little way, and then bade 
the man go back, and ask the shepherd if he would come and live with him, 
for he wanted a feol ? va : 

The man, going accordingly to the sh: rd, delivered his master’s message, 

nd F —nagemy as he was ordered, that mene wanted a fool. 

= , are you goimg Away) ‘then ’”’ | the shepherd. 

‘5 ae Now rpc ard the other! 








“Then you may tell your master,’’ returned the shepherd, “ that his li 
~ahotaln dares of us.’? / ’ ; 7 
> . ; 
| CHESS. 
Answers to 


All communications inlended for the Chess. Department should be addressed to the 
Ir will undoubtedly be a source of regret to the contributors and correspond- 
ents ef our Chess column, to learn that. Mr. N. Marache has deen constrained 
to resign his post as Chess Editor, through want of time for the proper fulfil- 
ment of the duties of that station. Mr. Marache has most ably-cenducted 
his department, and we all regret his retirement. But he has promised the 
present Editor (Mr. T. Frére, who begs to introduce himself, in parenthesis) 
that he-will continue to contribute, from time to time, both games and pro- 
blems. It is to be hoped that all the old contributors will ge and do likewise, 
and that all those who desire to immortalize themselves in the annals of 
Chess, and have not yet contributed to us, will at once be awakened (now is 
the awakening time) to the importance and necessity of such a step, and 
comply without further procrastination. He who deliberates is lost ! 

We present the following list of communications, by way of an account of 
stock. They have been h»nded to us by Mr. Marache, and shall all be duly 
looked after : 

B. B, C., Hoboken; 8. Loyd; W. W. M., Virginia; Dr. R., Philadelphia; 
P. H. P., Syracuse, New York; T. M. B.; C. J. J., Maryland; Dr. C. C. Moore, 
Winona, Minn.; C., Utica; Amateur, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Ware, Boston; 
GN. G:, Syracuse; J. H. M.; ‘ Unterrified,”’ or rather “ Unclassified,” Phila + 
$-8:5 5) He M., Camastota, N. Y.; Dunedin, Brooklyn; L. O. Gay, Little 
Fall, N. ¥.; T. C., Amboy, Iil.; E. A. B., Charlesten, 8. ¢.; S. W. B., 'Water- 
bury; Isidgve; J. G., Brooklyn; N. F. k.; P., Milwaukee; Morris County; 

W. B. M., Charlestown, Mass.; J. 8. J.;'C. Hi. J. V.; W. J. W.; Docter, 

G.W.B, New Haven; Jacob Edson, Phila. 

Tue Decision in the World’s Problem Tournay of the American Chess Associa- 
tion has just been rendered. The first prize has been awarded to Rudolph 
Wilmers, the celebrated pianist, of Vieona, Austria; the second prize to 
Conrad Bayer, of Olmii'z, Germany; and an honorable mention to Samuel 
Loyd, of New York. There were eleven sets :ent in, five from Europe and 
six from America. 


a Monthly for April is before us. Tt contains three original games 
en prise problems orld’s Problem Tournay 
other matter. ’ 


« 





Tue Very Same Sworp.— This,” said the sacristan, “is the |* 
“It was brought from Palestine many 


of 
You thie there can be no mistake that this is the very identical sword ?’’ 
“The very sword. You can’t doubt the holy church, can you?’’ crossing 
if. 


ot venDANe entiemnan put ‘up “aihotel is Weshington, ont 
wing hi attention of some wags, 
the next pan beg left oe a ‘et tie ber and ordered a cocktail to be 


* Hold on there, hold on ! 
AN English paper gives an. aecount. of the rescue of a British 


ved to 
and incontinently fled across the 





phical in 


emt cosets ae Late 


rule should read, ‘‘If a geme be drawn, ‘the: player 

first ssove 09 the following one,” aol on “ or the following 

r being obviously a misprint. While sueli is the rule; 

Though we cannot help thinking it more equitablethatthe move pass each 
aay M. W., New Bedford, and J. A, P., Salem, Mass., will soon hear from 

N. Marache by mail. path, gee tne Ae ' som: ti 
In order to satisfy the general inquiry for the letter, of the New Orleans Chess 

Club to Mr. St An wage 7 the challenge of Mr. Morphy, we insert the 





; ois ) New Onizans, February 4, 1868. 
Howann Staunton, Esq.—Dear Sir: On behalf of the New Orleans } et, ane in 
compliance witb the instructions of that body, we, undersigned committee, have the 
honor to invite you to visit oar city, and there meet Mr. Paul Morphy in » Chess match. 
in itting the tion, permit ua to observe that we are prompted no leas by the 
desire to become personally acquainted with one whom we have so long admired, by 
the very natural anxiety to.ascertain the gth of our Ameri players by the decisive 
criterion of actual eouflict over the board. 
‘We can see no valid. why an exercise so intellectng] and engobling as ‘ 
ry hag luded from the ¢ stvaley wi ich exists between the Old and the New 
TUG the optsin el cmselation tress whioks thin rivebry esfous been made to 
va 
the tof em which t iry Se tis eke: 


has pot bil 
brace our me, may be mainly ascribed to the fact that. 
icetion oald as in the United States during the last fifteen’ pecea ie vee — 


4 uumber of fine players, yet their relative 
late Chees Congress has, however, removed this obstacle by settling the olaims of the 

















rt an indisputable right to pre-eminence. 





several asp to the Pp ‘And it must now be « matter of general desire to 
fix, by actual test with the best European amateurs, the rank which American players 
sball hold in the hierarchy ef Chess. ‘ 


this purpose, it was suggested that Mr. Morphy, the winner at the late Congress, and 
ht American champion, should cross the ocean an4 boldly terthe 





tee of the trans-Atlantic Chess circle; but 1s unfortunately happens that serious 
family xeasons forbid Mr. , for the present, to entertain the thought of visiting 
Europe... :).<: 


necessary to arrange, if possible, a meeting between the latter and 
European champion, in regard to whom there could be no scope for 
The commen voice of the Cheas world pronounce yo ame; and, to 

‘Of congratulation that the sceptre of trana-Atlentic Ch is wielded by 
lari jon b the two countries, 84d for 

possessed by no Eur pean 


player. 

We take the liberty herewith to inclose a series of pi “terms of the match,” which 
hes been drawn up, not for the purpose of imposing conditions, but with a view to obviate 
the ne ity ef rep d pond We have studious to make these terms as 
equifable as possible, and to include all matters upon which consultation was likely to 


ou are ‘ully invited to suggest any alterations which you may deem sdviseble, 
only in the minor points embraced, but also as to the amount of the stakes, the time 
for the commencement of the match, &c., &c. ‘ 

Fully subs:ribing to the wisdom of the proposal made, by you in the introduction of the 
Book of the Tournament, we beg leave to express our entire willingners to insert a clause 
providing that “one half at least’’—or even all—‘ of the games shall be ones.” 

In conclusion, sir, receive the assurance that it will afford.us extreme pleasure to wel- 
come among usa gentleman who is as greatly admired for his prow+ss in play as he is es- 
teemed for his many and valuable contributions to the literature of Chess 

Hoping soon to receive a favorable answer, we remajn with di.tinguished regard, your 
obedient servants, i rit 

W. Haveryr, 
G, PANDELY, 


us, it is a sub; 
one who, wit! 
other reasons, 





respect to reg 
enjoys facilities for accepting our invitation 





Francis Micntwarp, 
P. E. Banrorp, 
BLES A, Mavrian, Ja. 


PROBLEM CXXI.—By C. J. J., College of St. James, Md. White 
to play and mate in six: moves: ::« a 


fie oe 

So 2 oe 
I a 

nia 2 @ 
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mm mene 
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WHITS. 
Game OXXI.—(Evans Gamarr)— the second of the match lately played 


at the New York Chess Club, between Messrs. Tompson, GALLATIN and Fisxz, 
against Messrs. Meap, Perrin and Maracar—each party consulting. 


ZY 
EY); 


da 


» 











CK. WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. 
Messrs. T. G. & F. Messrs. M. P.& M. Messrs. T. G. & F. Messrs. M. P. & M. 
1PtoK4 PteK4 20 PtoK Kt3 PtoQB4 

2K KttoB3 Ktto B3 21PtoQR3(e) PtoK B3 

3K Bwo@B4 BtoQB4 22 QRtoK RtoQ7 
4PtoQKt4 B tks P 238 QRteK2 R tks R (f) 

5 PwWQeBs B to Q B4 (a) 24 Ritks R K to B2 

6 PwQ4 P tke P 25 K toB RtoQ 

7 Caatles ° Pegs 26 K toK RtoQ3 

8 P tks P- PeaEts 27 RtoK3s RtoK3 

9 BtoQKt 2 te K Kt 6 (b) 3 eee R tks R 

10 BteQ Kt 5 P to Q4 29 K tks KtoK3 

ll P tks P: QtksP - 30 KtoK 4 Penta 
12 Q Kt-to B 3 (c) B tks Kt 31 K te Q3 P to K Kt 3 (g 

13 Kt tke Q B tks Q 32 Bte QB KtoQ4 

14 Kt tks B R P tks Kt 33 PtoK B3 KtoK4 
ees KKttoK2(d) 34 BtoKt5 KtoQ4 

16 KR tka B Castles K R 85 Bto Q8 K toQB3 

17 P ths Kt P tks P 36 PtoKR4 K to QKt2 

18 RtoQ7 : P tks B 37 K to K 3.and after some few moves 
19 Rtks Kt. . KRtoQ White won the game. 

(@) Mr. Waller, of Dablin, in his able analysis of the ‘ Evans,’’ published 
in the“ Chess Players’ Chronicle,’’? recommends this move in preference to QR 4 


that if the B has to retire to Q Kt 3—an indispensable move in 
5 ee he rt cle in a position to repulse the Q on being played at 
her kt 


. 3. 
@ Sone ; Kt toK B3—the move recommended by Mr. Perrin— 
have been stronger at this point. Let us suppose : 
4 ——_ K Kt to B38 
10 Q Kt to Q2 or (A) BtoK Kt5 
11 PtoK5 P tks P 
12 P tks P QB tks Kt 
13 Kt tks Kt Q tke Q 
14 QR tksQ K Kt to Kt 5 and the game 
is about equal. 
10 PtoK “ P tks P 
toK5 
ll P tks P mor” 
12 Rtka Q ttoK 6 
1SRtoKB Kt toQB4 
14 KttoQB3 : Kt to K 8 with a good posi- 


tion and the advantage of a Pawn. 
(bb) Had Black advanced P to Q 4, White would have captured Kt, having a 
winning position. 

(c) The best move on the board, we think. 

(d) The game is virtually lost for Black from this point ; upon a subsequent 
analysis, K to B would have proved equally as disastrous. The defence adopted 
in this - was very weak, to 5 the least. 

(e) lhe timely advance of this P’ not a little contributed towards the success- 
ful issue of White’s game, 

(f) Injudicious ; Black should have avoided an exchange of pieces, having 
& better chance of drawing the game. In such a case you strengthen your 
adversary’s position, having withal the superiority of a clear piece. 

(g) We were in favor of advancing this Pawn two squares instead. The 
game is, however, hopeless, for this reason that the Pawns on the Q’s side are 
comparatively useless. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM CXX. 





WHITE. BLACK 
1 Q to K B8 (ch) K moves 
2 Kt to K B6 (ch) K moves 
8 QtoR 8 (ch K moves 
§ guns ob K tks Q 
6 Esto K B 8 checkms's. 
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The Monarch of the Monthlies! ', FAIRBANKS’ | | SCALES ARE _ GIFTS! 11 GIFTS! 1! 
SCALES. as the | JVANS & CO.’8. ‘ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK |, aad 
FOR APRIL 1858. , STANDARD PRTOMO AS a & Rieter Sey for Headaches, other 
—_ AIRBANKS’ | WEIGHT, and. are\.in\\une by ina “of be aos ous ; 
CONTENTS OF NO. 4, VOL. IL, OF F SCALES masly crery_Ralirnd Compas), given to purchasers:of t . ga sagen ne eeealh Pox, 
F; - ~> ° erchan “AA 
FRANK LESLIE'S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, , | Establishment... "the j aa 
With which is Ineorpor ated the FAIRBANKS ‘Anchor Geld wad _peins 
GAZETTE OF FASHION. a. 
Pride 26c., «r $3 per annum. FAIRBANKS’ 
—- SCALES. 
Literary. % 
TRIP TO AUSTRALIA. Nine Ilustratisins. FAIRBANKS’ 
ME TOE Od Suntion. oe SCALES. 
1s Day: A y 
Tietroggies of Jacob Bancroth FAIRBANKS’ 
, oe aes SCALES. 
The Fashion ors OF AQUITAINE. Musteates. | FAIRBANKS’ 
Half en Hour ; tians. Illustrated. SCALES. illustrated Circular ; 
CH. " PP. te FAIRBANKS ‘&"00., : 
A in the Lite of Cu “ bree FAIRBANKS’ | 189 Brosawa 
EE of Nurembe: eee by a G. W. - SCALES. ' ors os vata 
A Evia - 
ey uated. So kr ad E F. (FOR IMPARTING EASE.” GRACE. AND 
The Snow Express: An Incident of a Canadian Winter. ° beauty to costume... Theis compressible, 
The Pa’ Brothers; or, Murder in the Clouds. WOODWARD’s | &=Pansive and (every way) pliable qualities 
Matthew : A Country Story. -, : combined with their great strength.and 
Su ition in France. §): Ta . PATENT durability, render them the most reliable 
Fairs,-Ancient and Modern, |. ' a and desirable skirt‘spring imithe world, ef | 
THE PALM TREE. Two Tlustrations.... ” premivm | So?ding the most and eet flow to at TR 
NATURAL HISTORY OF BRAZIL. ‘Second Article. Thir- the drapery ina sit tog)? “Toey are ee ee gem Be 
teen Illustrations. ©... COLUMBIAN +80 invaluable for m ‘skirts, 1 pg opted 
Lekain, the Actor, and the Noble Incognita. -_; preventing any inelegant 4 int of mg, while on 
BURIED ALIVE. Titustrated. ©. Dia gan their attire so co the netly only 
That House at the Corner. a SKIRT steel or brass spring. These ‘fa- ‘Ang, printed in 
OUR PICTURE GALLERY—CHARLESDIOKENS. lus. vorites received the bighsdh, prettieun ‘#t ‘" 
it PARNASSUS. ‘Two Tlustrations. EXTENDERS, | tithe leading notion sod ar reeds bee io = pity HES fe say that, should any be offered 
NT PARN . ions. a e leading notion an 8 hou ea oe gre Ty g 
VERE EGERTON; Or, The Vicissitudes of a Lifetime. By in the city po thronghout tes Union; also | " -'H. PRESTON EVANS & CO. fae ke obs on taciy passe opiient any baitios pare cieote 
G. J. Whyte Melville, Author of “ Digby Grand,’’ &. | UNRIVALLED (at the manufactory, 196 Fulton st., N. Y. 677 Broadway, Lafarge Hotel Building, New York City. agents * dreli g A oad = e. The 
AClimb up the Clock Tower at Westminster. : 122-184 112-124. only travelling agents we have are W R. Merwin, E. Dupont, 
Nothing but Water. ' op ne __ | Timothy Wood and A. Hanford. Credis none unless they have onr- 
FOEERE: Bee Oe ee keke be Bee GEORGE L. CANNON’S METROPOLITAN GIFT BOOK STORE. | oourtrm, 0.3. Woo” pes ar 
c "Watson. Ode to Spring. By Sones C. Watson. . WARMING AND VENTILATING WAREHOUSE, HE report having been circulated that the Gift — ee de 
A CHAPTER OF WIT, ANECDOTE AND HUMOR. 406 Broapway, N. Y. : Book Stores were to be closed, I take this OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND. PILLS.— 
MISCELLANEOUS. E take pleasure in informing the public that | method to inform the Public that all such reports are Counterfeits are in the market. Theré is an 
Illustrations. we have succeeded in obtaining the agency | false. I shall still continue to sell on the same plan, and | unfailing test by which to know the genuine, viz., the 


Beautiful Colored Frontispiece. 

MY TRIP TO AUSTRALIA—Islands of Tristan d’Acuncha; 
Life on Board an Australian Emigrant Vessel; Ditto; 
Hunting Kangaroos; Kancaroo at Bay —/‘ Sticking up 
a Boomer;” A Young Australian Woman;. Aboriginal 
Australians—Old and Young Man; Catching Wild 
Cattle; Aboriginal Australians—Young Men. 

ANECDOTES OF ELEANOR OF | AQUITAINE — Rosamond 


discovered by Eleanor. * : 
Half an Hour wif the Dead Egyptians—A Family Group. 
Charles Dudley, _ 


The Bat and its Habits; Head of the Long-Eared Bat; Long- 
Eared Bat; Bats awaking-from the Winter Sleep. 

The Churchyard Yew-Tfree—the Silent Companion of the 
Graves; City of Corfu and Island; The Palm Tree} The 

. Talipet Palm; The Cocoa-Nut Palm. " 

NATURAL HISTORY OF BRAZIL—Inhabitants of the 
Forest of Goyaz; Trochilus Polyturus; Long-tailed 
Male Humming-Bird; Scorpion; Electric Eel; Vampire 
Bat; Head of ditto life size ;. The Paca; Head of Um- 
brella Bird; Hercules Beetle; Brazilian Jacana, 

Buried Alive—Pedro rescuing his Betrothed from the 
Avalanche. : 

PORTRAIT OF CHARLES DICKENS. ' 

Mount Parnassus; Grass of ditto. 

COMIC PAGE—What is gained in Buying Cheap Furniture; 
One of the Evils of an Overcrowded Hotel; The Cost at 
which Cheap Clothing is Made. 

Fach ber of the Mag contains over 100 pages of 
the most entertaining Literature of the day, besides nearly 
sixty beautiful Engravings, and two superb colored 
Plates, alone worth more than the price of the 


= mote ae 


at 





L copy 1 year. ..i..ccccccccccccces 

2 cop’ year....... pocasdogsagtocecessene> © 
5 SE 8 FRB co 9><ne-00 oo 00 fo abetsoos 90 +b 5 
3 copies 1 year. 6 


and $2 for each copy added ‘to ‘the’ Club. P An extra xt copy 


sent to the person getting up a Club- of Five subscribers, 
1 year, for $10. 
The postage of this ine ia three.cents, and must 


be paid three months in advance at the offiee where the 
is received. : , 
“RANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, New York. 


FINE ARTS. 


GURNEY’S ' 
° PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PALACE OF ART. ' 
No connection with any other establishment in the 


city. 

Yis-22s No. 349 Broadway, New York. 
GOUPIL & CcO., 

PRINT PUBLISHERS AND ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 


366 Broapway, New York. 
Rngravings, Oil Paintings, Artiste’ Materials, Frames; &c. 














MISCELLANKUUS 


| ame rae AND SILVER 
MELODEONS axp HARMONIUMS. 
TEN STYLEs. 


Reeommended to be superior to all others, by 
THALBERG, WM. Mason, Dr. Lowe.t Mason, &c. 
Awarded the First Prize at every Fair in which exhibited. 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN HARMONI 
patented and made only by the subscribers; with eight 
stops, five sets of reed«, two banks of keys, swell pedal 
and independent pedal bas, containing two full octaves of 
of pedais. Price of OnGAN HaRMoniuMs, $350 and $400. 
HaRMONTUMS with six stops, three sets of reeds, and one 
bank of keys, in black walnut case—price $200. 
ORGAN MELODEONS, with two sets of reeds, three stops 
and two banks of keys, in rosewood case—price $200. 
on with one and two sets of reeds—prices, $60 


Elegant illustrated pamphlets (32 pp., 8vo.) sent b; 
mail. Address, ~ ) 4 
119-130 MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 





_ SEWING. MACHINE DEPOT. 
Firreen and. Frrry Dotians 
SEWING MACHINES. 

The Fifteen Dollar Sewing Machine is the best cheap 
machine ever offered: to the Faviic. Fifteen minutes only 
required to learh #6 yet: ae it.. The Fifty Dollar 
Machine is warranted to ¢ all other family sewing 
machines. We vary the world to produce its equal! 

THO GO. 480 Broadway, N. Y. 
_ Se Agents wanted. _ —~ . 121-133 


“SKIRTS! SKIRTS!! SKIRTS! 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S 
NEW EXPANSION 





, = 


SKIRT, 
WiTa THE ‘PLE BUSTLE. 
— PATENTED APRaL, 1857. 
ST ARTICLE EVER PRODUCED 18 THIB COUNTRY OR EUROPE, 
[persis & SHERWOOD have constantly in 
operation one hundred and Sewing Ma- 
chines, and more than three hundred artista joyed_in 
the exclusive manufacture of Ladies’ Skirts, of all varietios 
and styles, being the largest establishment of the kind in 
the country, thereby holding out indueements to wholesale 
dealers unequalled by any other manufacturers in the trade. 
The goods manufactured by Doveitas & Sasrwoop are 
my for oe ee, flexibility and lightness ; 
d they are now uci i 
tn -~ if ~h~ fo may ing for the trade several entirely 
or © everywhete ; and none are 
stamped with ow trede-mark. 
~ DOUGLAS & 
Bo. S48 


genuine unless 


OOD, 





™. F. 





for L. W. LEEDS’ HOT WATER FURNACE, for warming 
and ventilating all classes of buildings, and we are confident 
from the operation of this apparatus that it will effectually 
overcome all the objecti heretofore urged against the 
different modes of heating. The air enters the room at such 
a mild temperature, that those with delicate Jungs can in- 
hale it direct frem the registers without receiving any in- 
jurious effects therefrom, which cannot be done either with 
comfort or safety from the overheated currents of air from 
most hot air furnaces. 

This Hot Water Furnace is durable, has few water joints, 
does not leak, needs no repairs, is easily managed, requiring 
fuel but twice in twenty-four hours ; does not shrink nor 
injure the furniture and woodwork of the building, and can 
never set them on fire. It possesses many advantages over 
long circuitous coils of steam pipes or radiators ; has been 
and is in successful operation, and gives periect and entire 
satisfaction. ; 

We continue the sale of BOLTON & YATES’ CALORIC 
FURNACE, which affords a heat mearer to that obtained 
from the Hot Waten:Furnaces: than any other hot air 
furnace, from the faet. that. by means of the coiled iron 
packing, none of the-gir:to be heated comes in contact with 
overheated surfaces, @eis the case with all other hot air 
stoves or furnaces in use. 

Also on hand the eelebrated HAYES’ TUBULAR OVEN 
AND HOT AIR COOKING RANGE, which not only per- 
forms the office of Cooking in all ita branches in the most 
perfect manner, but will) a. the same time heat additional 
rooms. ee 

We have the National, and Republic Cooking menge, 
Camp’s House and Chimney Ventilators, Registers, &c., &c., 
all of which we offer at satisfaetory prices. Personal 
attention given to heating and ee the proprietor. 


000 E LaCANNON. 
HY * os 


. wo a oes a 
SEWING:MAO WT 
nor sc ee th Seared 


ee ne 5 
ag WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO EXHIBIT THIS 
newly-invented and valuable instrumént, and. would re- 
spectfully solicit a call from all persons in want of a: Sew- 
ing Machine whose qualities have only to be tried to be 
duly appreciated. 
We have opened commodious rooms at 469 BROADWAY, 
for the sale of these Machines, and all interested are re- 
spectfully invited to examine and decide upon their merits 





WEBSTER & 00'S 
eR. 









for themselves. 
HUNT, WEBSTER & CO., 
No. 469 Broadway, New York, 
Cor. Essex & Lincoln streets, Boston, 
121-133 No. 820 Chestnut street, Phila. 





eae LOSS OF THE HAIR, 
which is so common now-a-days, may be 
entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT’S COCUAINE. 
It bas been used in thousands of cases where the hair was 
coming out in handsful, and has never failed to arrest. its 
decay, and to promote a healthy and vigorous growth. It 
is at the same time unrivalled as a dressing for the Hair. 
A single application will render it soft and glossy for several 
days. For sale by all druggists. 123 





AMPHOR WOOD AND CEDAR TRUNKS, 
all sizes. Vor sale at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


USTIN’S PATENT FREEZERS, best and 
quickest, all sizes, $2 to $11 each, at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


TJ OUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES of every 
H description ; best Goods at lowest prices, at 
; ; BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


ILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, &c., the 
best quality. Treble Plate on first quality Al- 
bata, at 4, prices, at BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


ERAMBULATORS,..FOUR AND TWO- 

WHEELED CARRIAGES, Cabs, Gigs, Pro- 

pellers, Swings, Hobby-horses; Tool-chests, &., &., at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


EFRIGERATORS,-—All the-latest and best 
kinds made in New York, Boston or Phila- 
delphia, are offered at the lowest prices at 
‘BERRIAN'S, 601 Broadway. 


AND FUR TRUNKS, all sizes, at 
BERRiAN'S, 601 Broadway. 
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BE SURE AND_ASK FOR 
ASSER’S PATENT FIVE MINUTE ICE 

CREAM FREEZER. 

*t Dhe ability of Masser’s Freezers to Freeze Cream in Five 
Minutes was fully proved on Wednesday, the 18th day of 
March, 1857; at the. furnishing rooms'of 8S; W. Smith, 534 
Broadway, before a large audience assembled to bear Prof. 
Hurne, of the subject of Refrigerants. |CREAM Was ACTUALLY 
FROZEN-IN THREE AND A HALF MINUTES BY°THE ‘warcu | | |— 
Extract from the Ezpress. 


* Ff 
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Also 4 Large Size—20 Quart s—for Confectiovers, A liveral 
discoumt te the Trade, For sale at wholesale and retail by 
HEN WM, SMITH, 





Sign of the Golden Teake’ 


18-126 


endeavor to merit and, hope to reeeive a liberal share of 
patronage. The New York Ledger published those reports, 
when the editor must have known they were false. He has 
libelled, indiscriminately, all in the Gift Enter- 
price. He dare not accuse us, individually, as being 
swindlers, but in a sneaking, tricky, legerdemain way 
charges it upon all engaged in the business. The only 
reason for the assaults of the Ledger upon our business is 
because the public are becomivg disgusted with so much 
blood and thunder fiction, and are going in for more sub- 
stantial reading. We call upon the Ledger to show wherein 
the business, as conducted by us, is not both lawful, honest 
and liberal, and until he does do it he stands before the 
ublic in no very enviable position. An editor of a paper, 
ting of an extensive circulation, who has wilfully and 
repeatedly pobtitedartceemepiace an individual in his 
business and reputation, himself in the opinion of 
the public, and will, in.theemilinjure himself more than 
those whom he thus maligio jattacks. Those wishing 
to purchase Books are invitedsto favor me with their 
patronage. Every order will be promptly and honorably 
filled, and I will guarantee tg give better Bargains than can 
be obtained elsewhere: ' ues sent to any address. 


JOHN 8. 8, 
140. ua street, New York, 
THE 
n 


. Near the City Hall. 
TO 
RS. PULLAN (of ), EDITOR OF 
teas the WorkK-TABLE of 
FRANK .LESLIE’S NEW Y MAGAZINE, 
intending to reside for a short time in New York, will give 
instruction in various styles of 2 - 
ORN f ORK, 





baal 





4 ’ 
3 é end Seperate EmBRorERY and 


7) Oni S¥oor-Worx. 
imsany part.of the country 


for any article, of the‘right and suitabléquality. 

“Mrs, Putian will réceive Pupils at her residence, 290 
Fourth atroat, oither by the debe lexaony or he courses in 
nlecsae 


E LADIES’ TOILET.—No lady’s dressing- 

table sheuld be without Poupre SusrTis, to 
remove superfluous. heirs —Lity Wurte, to retresh and 
beautify the complexion— Liquip Rover, to restore the 
bloom of health—and Circassian Goss, to strengthen the 
hair, and give it that glossy appearance so indispensable 
to female beauty. Above all, every one, whether lady or 
gentleman, should use Dr. Gouravd’s MeEpicaTED Soar, 
which is an infallible specifie for Tan, Freckles and Cuta- 
neous Eruptions. Principal Depot, 67 WALKER STREET, 
one door out of Broadway. Agents, Mrs. Hays, Brooklyn; 
Callender, Philadelphia; Bates, 129 Washington st , Boston; 
Carleton & Co., Lowell; Ives & Co., Salem, &. 128-135 


JOHN ARMOUR, 
STATIONER, BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
ENGRAVER, LITHOGRAPHER AND PRINTER, 
No. 7 Beekman st., New York. 


water-mark,; “‘ Holloway, New York and London,” which 
— in semi-transparent letters in every leaf of the book 
of directions.. Hold the paper to. the light. Sold at the 
manu‘actory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by all 
druggists, at 25 cts., 63 cts, and $1 per pot or box. 
YER’S CHERRY ‘PECTORAL—tThrough ‘a 
trialof many years, and through every nation 
of civilized men, Aver’s Cutaky Pectoral bias been found 
to afford more relief and to cure more caseaof pulmonary 
disease than any other remedy known te-mankiad. Cases 
of ap ntly settled ——- have been cured by it, 
and thousands of sufferers, whe..were deemed ond the 


reach of human aid, hiave been restored to friends 
and usefulness, to sound health and the rments, of life 
by this all-powerful antidote to diseases. of the: Jungs, and 
throat. Here a cold had séttled on the | The dry, 
hacking cough, the glasay eye, and the Bi thin uves 
of him who was late ", lusty and atrong, whitper to.all but 
him ConsumPTion. tries everything; but. the disgase is 


goawing at his vitals, and shows its fatal symptoms m 
and more over all his framé. He is taking the Guaner 
PxcroraL now; it has. stopped his cough and made his 
breathing easy; his sleep is sound at night; his ap 
returns, and with it his strength. The dart which Hae 
his side is broken. Scarcely. any hborhood can be 
found which has not some living trophy like this to shadow 
forth the virtues which have won for the Cusrry PrcroraL 
an imperishable renown. But its usefulness dees not end 
here. Nay, it accomplishes more*by prevention than cure: 
The countless colds and coughs which it cures are the seed 
which would have ripened into a dreadful harvest of in- 
curable diseases. - Influenza, Croup, Bronchitis, Hoarse- 
ness, Pleurisy, Whooping Gough, and all irritations of the 
thrvat and lungs are ly cured by the Curary Prcreral, 
if taken in season. Every family should have it by them, 
and they will find it an inval tection from the in- 


American 

and scatter them over 

that the sick everywhere have before them the infor- 
mation it contains. Draggiat and 


generally have them for bution gratis, and also for 
sale these remedies, greqeset by Dr. J. C..Aver, Practical 
and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. ne 
Sold by all Druggists and Deswrs in Medicine every- 
where. ; 107-169 





PRINCE’S PROTEAN 
KF OU N TA ISN 


Wt te 
NO INKSTAND REQUIRED. 
OVER 2,000 TaprneONnALe mayen BEEN GIVEN IN ITS 
AV! ste 
NONE USE BUT TO APPROVE. ~ | 
Circulars sent on application, which give @ full deseri 
tion of the Pen. ther with testimonials from many of 
THE FIRST MEN OF OUR COUNTRY. 
Those wishing a superior article will do well to examine 
these, before purchasing elsewhere. 
Pens sent by mail. A 


Prices vary according to size. 
liberal discount made to the Trade. Uther styles of Pens 
THOMAS G. 


sold at this Depot. 
General Agen’ 
121-133 262 Broadway, u 


PEN! 





CUP OF 
COFFEE OR COCOA 
READY SWEETENED AND CREAMED 
IN ONE MINUTE, 
BY ADDING HOT WATER. 


ALDEN & WOODHULL’S 


PREPARED 
CREAM COFFEE AND COCOA, 
Put up in ‘Tin to that made in the ordinary 
way, and quite as 


It is very desirable for THOSE WHO BOARD, or wish a Cur 
or Corrs or Cocoa at irregular hours, é 4 
by at. Depot, 35 Ware Sram, 
, aa Corner of Church street. 
¢, Boléby Grocer# and Druggists generally. 


OMETHING NEW.—HOWE’S PREMIUM 
ELLIPTIC SPRING BED BOTTOM.—The 
most durable, comfortable and economical o> ever 
invented, and cannot but be universally adop It is 
applicable to any bedstead ; may be taken apart or put 
together in five minptes. But ‘one ordinary mattress is 
ap upon it, thus sqyving more than its cost in bedding. 
— a it is and convenient for transporta- 
) an 
ITS UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS, 
together with our desire to place the Srrives within the 
reach of all, and, in } fo render them indis ble to 
every family, -_— ‘ined y-ty the at 


Dealers, hotel- , housekeepers, and all others de- 
string the best as well as th obeapest bed-bottom ever in- 
troduced, will do dnvestigate for themselves the 





HARLES’ LONDON CORDIAL GIN,—Tuz 
OxietwaAL AND Onty Lonpon Gin Im- 
PORTED.—This Gin, distilled in London from sound Barley, 
u surveillance of the British Excise Laws, is deli- 
cately flavored with a tincture of thé Halian Juniper Berry, 
and some of the most valuable restoratives of the Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom, pecsteging it, in the opinion of the most emi- 
nent medical men, the purest and safest stimulant or 
diuretic drink in use. For sale by all druggists and grocers. 
Quarts 75, pints 38 cents. ‘ 
EDM’D. C. CHARLES, Im , 
119 170 * 40 Broadway, New York. 


merits of the article in 

Orders by mail promptly ed to. Circulars of testi- 
monials, &., sent to.ai of the world: 

Agents wanted in ‘townin the country. Call at the 

office, or address the © 
= ,|. ELLAPPIC BEDSPRING COMPANY, 
000 © bed Broadway, New York. 
OTTERIES.—The Lotteriesof Samuet Swan 

& Co. are chartered by the State of Georgia, 
and have sworn Commissioners to: saperintend and certify 
that everything connected with them is done in a strictly 
honorable manner, and that ‘the interests of parties at a 





—— EET 


AMES BUTLER: ‘ 

IMPORTER AND DEALER IN BRAN- 

DIES, WINES, LIQUORS, &c., corner of Greenwich and 
Duane streets, New York. » 122-125 








VHE OLD STAR HOTEL, 
69 and 62 LisPenarp Srazer. 
JOH IRELAND. 
122-5 Chess Steaks, Joints, Old Ales, &c. 








ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly whole- 
some Saleratus, will inquire for that manufac- 
tured by an Ba ry a en — in 
as we guaran many 
‘ sale to the Trade 
nd Qty 


trace of deleterious matter 


JOEN DWiGeT & 7 


0, Mo. 1 =u 





dist areas qocien Sy wer: present. The 
also wish to call attettion’to the fact that parties 
have a right to.send orders for tickets to Georgia, as the 
sale is there made in a State where Lotteries are . 
They draw & ery every bagged in each week. All or 
ders received are im the-drawing next to take place 
after the comnmmunication comes to hand. The price of 
tickets is always $10; half, $5; quarters, $2 50. No tickets 
are forwarded unless the money is received with the order. 
The drawing is upon the principle of one number u 
each te it is so simple that every one can 
stand it. ere is no combination of numbers to mystify 
the buyer. Prizes vary from $40 to $70,000; every prize 
is drawn. A list of the numbers that are drawn from the 
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Farmer Homespun’s wife buys a new patent India rubber expansion skirt. Farmer Homespun having to take aload of hay to 
the city on a very rainy day, and being a practical man, he utilizes fashion by placing his wife on the top of the hay, and covers 
the immense surface with the India rubber expansion skirt, and thus protects it from the storm.. A sensible man is Farmer Home- 
spun, but his wife thinks him a matter-of-fact brute. 





Mr HALL SEMINARY for YOUNG 
LADIES, five miles from Boston. Calis- 
thenics, Horse-back riding, Salt-water bathing, &. For 
Catalogue, address 

122-127 MRS. T. P. SMITH, Principal, Boston, Mass. 





HEELER & WILSON MF’G CO’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Orrice, No. 343 Broapway, New York. 
Send for a Circular. 

OPINIONS OF THE NEW YORK PRESS. 
We prefer them for family use.—Tribune. 
They are the favorites for families.—Times. , 
The machine for family use.— Advocate & Journal. 
Most honorable to American genius.—Independent. 
We cannot imagine anything more perfect.—Evang. 
Will give entire satisfaction.—Observer. ° 
The best ever invented.—Christian Inquirer. 
In looking for the best, see these.— Ezaminer. 
Admirably adapted for family use.—Chronicle. 
Indispensable in every family.—The Preacher. 
We praise it with enthusiasm.—Christian Intel. 
Worthy of the highest award.—Sabbath Recorder 
Pretty, useful, magical.—Leslte’s Gazette. 


UPUY’S 
NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE SEASON. 
KISS-ME-QUICK, 
DISTILLED FROM 
FRAGRANT TULIPS. 
E. DUPUY, Chemist, 
000 : 609 Broadway. 
RRANGIPANNI!! AN ETERNAL PER- 
FUME!! FROM THE HOLY CITY. 

The real = ye is manufactured only by 
of London, and th take this o . neantiy’ to auton ur 
chasers againt imitations of whlch tere are many $ a, 
however, an 
i nedinncheart tiny 

a 
New York., late G. E. = , 000” 











MELODEONS WITH DIVIDED SWELL. 
NINE VARIETIES. 
HE BEST TONED REED INSTRUMENTS 
in the world. Price, from $45 to $200. 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON 








ROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 


TIFFANY & CO., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 
Fine Jewelry, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. 
No. 560 Broapway, New Yor«. 
Hovss uw Pans, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 
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The Turkish Rear-Admiral having created a fashion for Oriental matters in 
general, Mr. Mortimer de Stackpole tries the effect of a Turkish cap. He is satisfied 
with the effect, and determines to make immediate preparation for living a la Turk, 
pipe, bath, harem and all. 


ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comsi- 


NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY REDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 






































we two benks g. Kars five sets of Reeds, eight Stops, 19, 1850.—These Tables combine the nicest mathematical HALLOTYPES, 
Pedal Bas». U r accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and . PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Illustrated Price Circulars sent by mail. Address ? 
GEO. A. PRINCE & 0O., 87 Fulton st., New York City. | Pinvers At) andere th te ulincnead armed by the scientific DAGUERREOTYPES, 
116-128 MICHAEL PHELAN AMBROTYPES, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York 685 & 587 Broapway, orpostrs Merropoutan Hors. 
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The New Patent Baby-Jumper. 


Burnett's Cocoaine. 

a A compound of COCOA-NUT OIL, &c., for dressing 
the Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness, it is without 
@ rival 

It prevents the hai» from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair uhen hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

It costs fifty cents for a half-pint bottle. 

A single application renders the hair (no matter how 
stiff and dry) soft and glossy for several days. It is con- 
ceded by all who have used it to be 

The Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing in 

the World. 


Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Beston. For 
sale by all Druggists. 117-168 


oe GER’S x 4 ne E.—The ; _ 
pularity 0 mac: es ma 
SA or when the fact is known that 7 good fnale 
operator can earn with one of them, 
To every tailor, seamstress, Govmaneiee, ont each larg 
in the coun , one of these machines would be in- 


valuable. 
L py +r & Co.'s . a beautiful | pent 
paper published. e particulars abou 
g machines. It will be given gratis to all who apo'y 


it by letter ° 
“008 Uke: SINGERS & OO. 458 Broadway, Now Tor 
$200,000 worTH oF 
CARPETING! 


at a great sacrifice, at 
Ht xo. 9 ANDERSON’S, 








No. 99 Bowrry, New Yorx. 
Carpet Establishment in the United States. 
Ten spacious Sales Rooms. 
LOOK AT PRICES ! 
English Velvet Carpeting, $1 1234, $1 25, $1 3734 per yd 
English Brussels ing, 76c., 80c. to $1 per yd. 
Three-Ply ing, 87 3¢c. to $1 per yd. 
Elegant Ingrain Carpets, 40c., 50c., 60c. per yd. 
Fioor Oil Cloth, 313¢c., 3734¢., 50c. per yd. 
White and Checked Matting, Rugs, , Wir tow 
Shades, Stair Carpets and Rods, Mats, Table and } i»no 
Covers, &c., at unprecedented low prices—less than first 


cost of manufact' 
HIRAM ANDERSON, 
121-133 ; No. 99 Bowery 












































s Crrek—“ If you please, sir, I wish to have an hour to-day. to attend the Revival at our Church. 
I feei an inward call of the Spirit, and wish, for the good of my soul, to improve this period of 


special Revival. 


Mercuantr—* Mr, Sleeklip, you have my permission, and I am pleased to find in you 8o serious 


turn of mind.” 





























to please the boss.” 


———ab ee 


Creeks Deerjin tar Revivat.—Piovs CLernk—* One glass more, boys, we ain’t up to Revival 
point yet. Our minds want elevating, therefore let's drink all round. You'll drink with me and 
PU drink with you, and then we'll begin over again. I'm cultivating a serious turn of mind, 





